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Thyrza 0. Parker 


This article by Miss Parker, a qrad 
te of Indiana State Teachers Col- 
lege and a teacher in Garfield High 


S-hool, Terre Haute, Indiana, is not 


ud 


intended as a eulogy of an Indiana 
State alumnus so much as a eulogy 
of a profession. There are thousands 
of teachers in America, unsung 
heroes, who are contributing their bit 
lo make America qreal by serving 
faithfully in their classrooms, work- 
ing intensively on the human re 
the 
they are giving their lives to service. 
hud. as Miss Parker Says, “nol all 


er have the unusual distinction and 


sources in communilies where 


the colossal qood fortune to be appre 
ciated by those whom they have 
served. The philosophy which Miss 
Parker exhorts should be a part of 
every teacher's equipment. 

In a later issue of The Journal, Su 
perintendent William F. Loper, of 
Shelbyville, Indiana, Public Schools, 
will describe another of America’s 
conservators of civilization under the 
title of “A Career in One K:lementary 
School.” 


What is the distinctive mark of a 
college man or woman? Most educa- 
tors have attempted to answer this 
question at various times. Perhaps 
the true answer can be arrived at by 
a carelul evaluation olf the careers 
ot suecesstul college men and wom 
en who have taken their plac es in 
their respective communities and have 
carried the skills. the ideals, the men 
tal balance and poise of the college- 
trained individuals into the confusion 
of the social and economik problems 
that involve the wellare of thousands 
of human beings. In a day when the 
problems of human behavior have at- 
lained tremendous complexity, and 
When the most  s« rupulous is 
needed to safeguard us against error. 
it is to these college trained men and 
women, with their disciplined minds, 


that the world has turned. 
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ln small communities throughout 
the country these men and women 
have put down roots into the soil 
and have made themselves indispen- 
sable in the community life. They 
have enriched the society ol which 
they became a part in countless 
Ways. They have brought their disci- 
plined minds to bear upon local prob- 
lems and have helped in their solu- 
tion, pointing the way to the elimin- 
ation ol prejudices, to the danger of 
shap judgments, and to the pitfalls 
into which one may fall through a 
blind adherence to tradition. They 
have been outstanding exponents ol 
thinking 


thorough sifting of the evidence, re- 


independent based on a 
lusing to become the dupes ol invid- 
ious propaganda. They have kept be- 
lore their communities the need of 
intellectual curiosities which open up 
avenues ol recreative interests and 
make life richer. 

At a recent home-com- 
ing celebration the alum- 


(jartield High 


School presented its prin- 


ni olf 


cipal, Edward Hylton, 
with a framed tribute in 


appreciation ol a 


whose career has been 
ASSOC iated with the in- 


stitution since its found- 
This 


presses, in 


ing. tribute 


part, their 
sense of the worth of the 
man whom they would 
honor. It Says: 
To Edward E. Hylton 
As a tribute to a real 
lriend and counselor, one 
who, as teacher, dean, 
and principal, has been 
identified with Garlield 
High School the 
day il opened its doors 
in 1912 to the youth of 
Haute. 


dents, alumni. and friends do. on this 


since 


Terre your stu 


fourteenth day of November, 1941, 
present lo you this testimonial of our 


sincere respect, appreciation, and af 
lection. 
There is something particularly 
oratilving in contemplating, at close 
range, the factors coverning the judg- 
ments our fellow beings form of us, 
although not all of those who make 
outstanding successes have the un- 


the 


sood fortune to be appreciated by 


usual distinction and colossal 
those whom they have served. 

Mr. Hylton received his elementary 
education in the schools of Frank- 
fort, Indiana. He later attended 
Frankfort Normal School and Val- 
paraiso University. His first teaching 
was done in Clinton County, where 
he served the community during the 
lirst seven years of his apprentice- 
ship, coming to Terre Haute in 1907. 
Here he attended Indiana State Nor- 
mal School for two years, but it was 
1923 that he received his 
He taught for 
three vears al Wiley High School, 


but at the opening ol Gartield in 


not until 


Bac helor’s degree. 


1912, he became one of the staff. 
He has been associated with Gar- 

lield High School, either as teacher, 

dean, or principal, since the school 


opened its doors. The record of these 


Epwarp E. Hyiton 
vears is a story of diversilied activi- 
ties. In the school vear 1918-1919, dur- 
(Continued on page 70) 
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John W. Lyda 


Mr. Lyda, who has Bachelor's and 
Master's degrees from Indiana State 
Teachers College. leaches in the 
Booker T. Washington School of 
Terre Haute. His short account of 
the Negro’s contributions to culture 
is very revealing. The editor admits 
that “we” learned geveral things “we” 
did not know before. 

Mr. Lyda is President of The Indi 
ana Negro History Society. which 
publishes a bulletin from time to time. 
The bulletin is free to all members, 
and any person may become a mem- 


ber by communicating with Mr. Lyda. 


The week beginning February S, 
1042, will be observed as Negro His- 
tery Week throughout the nation. 
The purpose of this is to call attention 
to the little-known notable contri- 
butions of the Negro to the civiliza- 
tion of the world and our own coun- 
try. 

The contributions of the Arabs, the 
Chinese, the Hebrews, the Romans 
and many others to civilization are 
well known, but those of the Negro 
are not. Even many well-educated 
people know very little or nothing of 
the Negro’s past and honestly believe 
that he has contributed nothing of 


much worth to civilization. 


Perhaps this is due in a large meas- 
ure to the fact that the authors of 
nearly all the history text and refer- 
ence books used widely in our schools 
and colleges during the last half cen- 
tury have, in their treatment of this 
subject, either ignored the Negro s 
contributions to the history of the 
world and our own nation, or have 
made it appear that he has played no 
significant role in the drama of man- 
kind. 

Prior to the beginning of the pre- 
sent century, the field of Negro his- 


tory had not proved very attractive 


‘ to many scholars trained in the tech- 


nique of scientific historical research. 


Consequently, reliable data as to the 
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Negros past were not so easily ac- 
cessible to the authors of history books 
written during the last few decades. 
as were those concerning the races 
and nations whose history they have 
treated adequately. For this neglect 
of the Negro s part in history we shall 
not attempt to determine who is to 
blame. However, during the last quar- 
ler century, many historical researches 
in the field of Negro history have 
been carried on by scholars in dil- 
ferent parts of the world and our 
own country. The results of these re- 
searches are now available to all in- 
terested persons. Among the pioneers 
in this field may be mentioned Dr. 
Weiner, Dr. Justin Winsor, Dr. W. 
[-. B. Dubois, Dr. Carter G. Wood- 


son, and Dr. Charles Johnson. 
According to these investigators, 
Negroes of Africa gave to the world 
the art of smelting iron and the forg- 
ing of it into beautiful and usetul 
articles, and the trial by a jury of his 
peers of a person ac¢ used of a crime. 
Can we overestimate the value ol 


these contirbutions to our western 
civilization? Without the use of iron. 
industry, and transportation by land, 
by sea, and by air, would be at stand 


still. 


civil and other courts would be like 


Can you imagine what our 
without the trial by a jury ol his 
peers of a person accused of a crime? 

Ac« ording to such eminent author 


ities as Dr. Weiner and Dr. Winsor. 


there is much historical evidence 
which indicates that the Negro came 
lo tropi al America long before Co- 
lumbus was born. In this connection, 
it should be further stated that emi- 
nent scientists have found evidences 
which prove that civilized sealaring 
nations existed on the west coast of 
Africa lone before the Teutons of 
western Europe had developed sul- 
ficiently in civilization to have ven- 
tured so far away from home as 
America. 


Dr. Weiner cites the fact that 


many Indian words, such as “canoe.” 
“buckra,” and “tobacco,” are of 
African origin must therefore 
have been borrowed from Africans 
The fact that Negro skulls many aa 
turies old have been found in Caves 
of the Bahamas has led Dr. Winsor 
also to accept the conclusion of Dr 
Weiner. Balboa also found a colony 
o! Negroes on the Isthmus of Pana. 
ma when he discovered the Pacifi 
Ocean. 

The Negro did not lirst come to 
what is now the United States in 
1619, but much earlier as explorers 


Old 


T 
mention Alonzo | ielro. a Negro. as 


and disc OvVerors. MaAnNUSCripts 


the pilot of the Nina. one of the three | 


ships of Columbus. Negroes accom. 
panied the explorers ol Cruatemala 
Chili, Peru. and Venezuela. They 
were also with Balboa when he dis. 
covered the Pacific Ocean and also 
with Cortez when he conquered Mey. 
ico. Negro artisans assisted Menen.- 
dex in the founding ol St. Augustine 
Florida. in 1563. The territory which 
now forms the states of Arizona and 
New Mexico was first explored by a 
party led by Estivanico. or Little 
Stephen. a Negro. 

lt was Negro labor that cleared 
the Virgin forest, drained the swamps, 
and cultivated the fields and planta- 
tions of the South before the war be- 
tween the states and thus built the 
economic kindgdom of cotton, sugar 
cane, and tobacco in that secion dur- 
ing that period. 

In 1833. the Negro produced $156, 
000,000 worth of agricultural prod: 
ucts. He also did practi ally all the 
DAT ksmithing, making and 


iron work ol the South before the 


wagon 


war between the states. He also 
manned its factories. machine shops. 


and mills. built its railroads. and even 


ran its trains while he was veta slave. 


The Necro also contributed a vast 


amount of mechanical skill and even 


iventive genus. Hlowever. the num | 


ber and kind of inventions which he 


perlected will never be known simply 


from the fact that inventions by slaves | 


were patented in the names ol the 


owners of the slaves. 


~ 


There is muc I evidence lor surmis: | 


ing that Eli Whitney, in the construc 
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his cotton gin in 1795, made 


tion of 
use of devices which Negroes had 


perfected for separating the lint of 


cotton from the seed. 

The Negro gave America humor, a 
much-needed antidote for this orim 
and hard age. Joel Chandler Harris 
used African folk tales as the basis 
for his “Unele Remus Stories.” The 
Negro spirituals are the only folk 
songs of America. Their weird beauty 
and soul-stirring power has made 
them popular nol only in’ America 
but also throughout the world. While 
they express the heartaches olf servi- 
tude and the longings of the slave 
lor freedom, vel they contain no trace 
of bitterness or ol a desire for revenge, 
hut only the Christian sentiments of 
faith, hope. and love. 

With the coming olf freedom came 
new opportunities and new responst- 
ilities for the Negro. Very wisely, 
he accepted these without wasting 
any time and effort irving to gel even 
with those who had held him in bon- 
dage. Therefore, the disorder which 
has so olten tollowed revolu 
tions did not materialize to any greal 
extent following emancipation. The 
former master and former slave both 
accepted the new condition and new 
order and speedily to work to- 
cether to repair the ravage of the four 
years of the war between the states. 
The tragic blunders of the reconstruc- 
lion era were largely those of white 
men who used the unsuspecting freed. 
men to carry oul their own. selfish 
purposes. 

Even belore emancipation the 
Negro had produced a number ol 
creat men and women. Among these 
may be mentioned Ira Alridge. who 
tcured urope during the forties and 
lillies in a Shakespearean repertoire 
and was recognized as one ol the 
greatest tragedians of his day. Ben 
jamin Banneker, another Negro ol 
that period, distinguished himself as 
a mathematician and astronomer. He 
of the nation of his day that he was 
Was so highly regarded by the leaders 
invited by Thomas Jefferson to assist 


in the laving out of the District of 


Columbia. Crispus Attucks, another 


Negro, was one ol the first three pa 
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triots to fall for the freedom of the 
colonies. 

Since emanc ipation, the Negro has 
made Great progress and has contrib- 
uled far more to the well-being and 
development of the nation than he 
ever could have under the old order. 
He has oIven us Booker T. Washing- 
ten, one ol the Americans 
born during the last century. George 
Wiashingion Carver, of Tuskeegee In- 
stitute. a Negro, has derived more 
than three hundred useful products 
lrom the sweet potato and the pea- 
nul. These he has not attempted to 
exploit for his own financial gain. 
Instead, he has insisted on 
them away lree lor the benelit of all 
mankind. The first surgeon to oper- 
ale successtully on the human heart 
was a Negro, Dr. Dan H. Williams 
of Chicago. 

That the Negro possesses inventive 
senius is atiested by the fact that 
he has received patents on more than 
thousand useful inventions. 
Among the most widely known of 
these are the shoe lasting machine, 


by Jan 


most universally used grease cup tor 


Nlatzelizier. and the al- 


the better lubrication of machinery, 
by Elijah NleCoy. 

The writings of Paul Lawrence 
unbar, Claude NicKay, Charles W. 
Chestnut, | angston Hughes. W. E. 
Dubois, Walter White, Richard 
Wright. and many others, are dis- 
tinct contributions to American 
erature. 

Who has not heard and enjoyed 
the weird beauly ol the Negro spirit- 
uals? Marian Anderson and Roland 
Haves, both Negroes, are two of the 
world’s greatest singers of the pres- 
ent. 

As loval and brave soldiers, the 
Negro has served his country in all 
the wars of the nation. Not one Negro 
soldier has ever been court-martialed 
lor cowardice or disloyalty in time of 


Wal. 


Furthermore it may be said of the 
Negro that by the sacredness with 
which he kept the trust reposed in 
him by those who sought to perpel- 
uate slavery during the war between 
the states, he has given to loyalty 


in America a new meaning. It has 


been said on good authority that not 
one Negro lelt at home to care for 
the defenseless and helpless during 
that struggle betrayed his trust. 
Nlany more examples of the con- 
tributions of the Negro to our pres- 
ent civilization might be oiven, but 
space will not permit. [These seem 
sullicient to warrant the assertion that 
the Negro played well his part in the 
history of mankind by his many no- 
table contributions. Since our west- 
ern civilization is the resultant of the 
contributions of all races, all should 
share alike in its blessings, and the 
contributions of all should be given 
attention in our history courses in all 
our schools and colleges, that the 
present and future citizens of all 
racial groups may the better know 
and appreciate the contributions of 
olher racial groups to our present 
civilization and_ that they may the 
less likely become the active cham- 
pions of racial hatred in their deal- 


ings with other racial groups. 


ILLUSTRIOUS ALUMNI 


WENDELL W. WRIGHT 


Perhaps no student ever sraduated 
from Indiana State Teachers College 
with a richer experience in Campus 
activities than Mr. Wright. He was 
hit practically everything, but was 
most conspicuous in debating. He 
esaduated in 

Mr. Wright taught in the high 
schools at Coalmont and Rockville. 
and then went to Arsenal Technical 
High School at Indianapolis, where 
he served five vears. Since 1925, Mr. 
Wright has been in the School of 
Lniversity, 


Education at Indiana 


where he has the rank of Professor. 

Although Nir. Wright received his 
[Doctor s degree from Columbia Uni- 
versity, he has attended the Univer- 
sity of Chicago and the University of 
Colorado. 

Professor Wright's chief contribu- 
tions in educational literature have 
been in the field of elementary educa- 


lion, including a number of textbooks 


and workbooks. 
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Program 


R. P. Hroggel 


Mr. Kroggel is the State Director 
of Speech Education in the Depart 
ment of Public Instruction of Mlis 
souri. This talk. presented as part of 
the program of the Speech and Read 
ing Institute held during the week of 
July 14-19, 1941, on the campus of 
Indiana State Teachers College, dis- 
cusses a program which Mr. Krog- 
gel has built from its beginning. Mis 
sourt sets an example of close co-op 
eration of The Department of Public 
Instruction with the schools of the 
state in the matter of building its 
speech program. Nr. Kroggel’s work 
has gained national attention for him 
self and has encouraged the building 


of similar programs in other states. 


In order that the purpose ol this 
discussion may be understood, it is 
necessary to understand that speech 
is not to be considered a content sub- 
ject. It is also necessary to under- 
stand that speech is the tool of com. 
munication which is utilized in prac- 
tically every classroom situation as 
well as those situations occurring in 
extra-classroom activities. Just as 
music must be used in our schools a; 
a tool of appreciation, so must speec I 
be used and cultivated as a tool ol 
communication. Too often, as admin 
istrators, we are inclined to think of 
speech in the light of a hall-unit pub- 
lic speaking course, a course in dra- 
matics, or the extra-classroom activi 
ties of speech. Nothing could be far- 
ther from the truth, insofar as real 
speech education is concerned. Speech 
constitutes one very important phase 
of each pupil s personality. Through 
suidance programs, programs in other 


of 


contact, 


classroom 
huild the 


personality of the child to best insure 


areas education. and 


we endeavor to 


him a successtul life. Speech con- 
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stitutes one olf the keys lo a success 


lel life. For that reason, il is a basic 


part ol the educational philosophy ol 


speech that each child's speech musl 
be taken care of in the public schools 
in order that the entire personality 
may be developed. Administrators 
who have served in their position lor 
a number of years can point to many 
instances of scholastic, social, and 
economic 
development ol the speech phase of 
an individual's personality. 

A summation ol this speech phil 
osophy could be made in the follow 
ing statement: iA public school speech 
program, to serve the needs of all ol 
ils pupils. must necessarily meet the 
of each student. 


individual needs 


When we « lassily the speech needs ol 


each pupil we find them normally to 


fall within three types, those ol the 


child of interior speech, the child olf 


normal speech, and the child of tal- 
ented speec h. Also. we find that these 
three types pertain as much to the 
elementary school as they do to the 
high school or college. These three 
types must then form the bases lor a 
thorough public school speech pro 
oram. For the child having interior 
speech, there must be developed a 
program of speech correction and im 
provement. For the child of normal 
speech, there must be developed a 
program olf improvement to enable 
him to reach his fullest capactities, 
insotar as the speec I personality is 
concerned. For the child of talented 
speec h. there must be developed a pro- 
gram ol opportunity lor training and 
progress in those speech talents in 


he 


three areas are thus administered. we 


which exhibits ability. It these 
will have each child in the public 
school developed to his fullest Capac- 


ity in regard to this important part 


failure. due to the lack of 


o! his personality. A public-school 
speech program has this obligation, 
It was with this conception that the 
Missouri program ol speech educa. 
tion Was inaugurated by 
King, State Superintendent of Publi 
Schools. 

lt was thought wise and justifiable 
to take the area most neglected and 
stimulate its promotion. to Sradualh 


lead the 


speech education as stated in the 


into broad conception of 


lore-mentioned purposes. This a 
was that of the child inferior in 
speech. We were told that approx. 
imately eight to ten per cent of ow 
elementary school population was de 
lective in spece h. The work of some 
eighty live organized clinics in Mis. 
souri showed that 8.4 per cent were 
delective. These clinics were lirst es. 
tablished not only to assist the child 
having delective or inferior speech 
but also to show a need for assistance 
in this much neglected area. Through 
the assistance of the State olf Vlissourj 
and of the Department of Education, 
much direct assistance was rendered 
to over 11,000 elementary hovs and 
virls having delective speec lh. 
However, two practical difficulties 
lay in the path of the clinics in dis- 
posing of the obligation to take care 
of the child) with inferior speech. 
First, there was a necessity, in a num- 
ber olf these cases previously men- 
tioned, for individual and intimate 
care. This could not be done unless 
there was someone in the school SVS- 
tem prepared to assume the responsi- 
hilitv. Second, there was a necessily 
lor a continuous srowth in speech 
lrom vear to year in this child and, 
likewise. this could not be adequately 
met unless there was someone in the 
svstem who had_ this particular re- 
sponsibility. The groundwork was laid 
through the state directional clinics 
Then came the ne essity ol interest- 
ing administrators in plac ing persons 
in school systems who had the direct 


ol that 


which was started. In order to broaden 


responsibility continuing 
the horizon of speech, it was inler- 
red that anyone placed in charge of 
this one class of children should like- 
wise be prepared for and delegated 
the duty of integrating all of the 


speech work in that particular. sys- 
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fem In large ciltv areas, one person 
eit. 

turally could nol he expected to 
na 


such enormous responsibil- 


assume 
ties In small units, one person ade- 

quately 
ntire program olf integration. It 


prepared could take care of 
the e 
this manner that the Missouri 
plan of speech supervision was de- 
vised. | 

The plan provided lor a supervisor 
duties would vary to some ex- 


whose 
tent depending pon the size and 


reeds of the particular school com- 


munity, but whose responsibilities 


would essentially be the following: 
(1) They were to give individual and 
sroup care to the child having delec 


tive or inferior speec h: (2) they were 


4 
io conduct a general improvement 


program for those having normal 
speech: and (3) they were, if the 
school population was not too large, 
lo teach some ot the spec ialized areas 


in speech which would take care ol 


“the talented child. this organiza- 


tion, the supervisor has the primary 


responsibility ol the full development 


o! the spee I capacities of each child 
in his se hool system. 

A discussion olf a practte al admin 
istrative organization ol the speech 
supervisory plan is now in order, be- 
sinning with those school systems 
having a school population of less 
than six hundred. [The corrective work 
in the first six grades is initiated with 
a testing program. From this initial 
test the schedule of individual cases 
needing intimate care will be made. 
Further tests for each of these pupils 
will enable the supervisor to deter- 
mine remedial proc edure. The clinical 


«hedule for those having serious de- 


lects will be co ordinated with their 


teachers and supervisors in order nol 
lo disrupt regular class work. Those 
who may be assisted in group ses- 
sions will be classified according to 
similarity of artic ulatory or voice de- 
levels. A 
schedule will likewise be worked out 


lor these 


lects al the Various age 


homogeneous 
groups which will nol contlict with 


the class work. This remedial work. 


relatively 


both individual and group, consti- 

lules approximately half of the super- 

visors time in the first. six orades. 
It should be emphasized that in the 


correction of such deflects, the first 
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SIX orades offer the most fertile field 
lor remedial work. Voice and speech 
habits are more amenable to change 
at this time than later in a child's 
school career. 

The seneral improvement program, 
aimed particularly at the child with 
normal speech whose speech person- 
ality can ge further developed, is or- 
canized on the following four-fold 
basis: 

first. through teachers’ meetings. 
iv order that the plan and purpose of 
an improvement program may be 
rcoadily understood by the elementary 
teachers, is meet 
this will 


enable the supervisor to present a 


necessary to 


these teachers in Groups: 


clearly outlined program of what she 
intends to do in this field. The teach 
er must feel that the responsibility of 
carrying on an improvement program 
will depend in the final analysis up- 
on her co-operation and the extent 
to which she will follow up such 
work in her reoular classroom teach- 
ing. The majority of our elementary 
teachers have not had courses in 
speech improvement at the elemen- 
tary-school level. Thus, the supervi- 
sor must impress upon these teachers 
the fact that the improvement pro- 
cram is one ol training in service. The 
supervisor must likewise make il 
known that her work is that of an 
assistant to the teachers. 

During this teachers’ meeting the 
supervisor should work with each 
teacher in scheduling some demon- 
stration teaching in each classroom. 
Alter the schedule has been com- 
pleted the supervisor will then enter 
each classroom and teach for a short 
pre riod, thus CIVINEG the regular class- 
room teacher an opportunity to ob- 
serve the improvement work. The su- 
pervisor will then provide materials 
to follow up this particular demon- 
stration. 

Second. the improvement program 
utilizes demonstration teaching. It has 
been found by the supervisors con- 
ducting the work in Missouri that 
about thirty minutes a week can be 
utliized profitably in demonstration 
teaching. If this can be followed by 
a ten- or lifteen-minute daily speech 
period by the teacher, under the su- 


pervision of the speech supervisor, it 


will not be long until the increase in 
supervisory guidance will be noted 
with a corresponding decrease in the 
actual teaching done by the super- 
Visor. 


Contacts with the pre-school child 


can be ellectively used, providing | 


that too much time is not spent in 
this work. In a few areas of Missouri 
the supervisor has conducted a speech 
testing program in connection with 
the health roundup and examination 
held prior to the child's entrance into 
school. Where kindergartens are well 
established there is no value in con- 
ducting such a testing program, since 
the kindergarten teacher, with the su- 
pervisor, hs already discovered the 
child's difficulties. 

Conlerences also have an impor- 
tant part in the improvement program. 
The supervisor will arrange confer- 
ences with the teachers to discuss 
with them the progress ol the im- 
provement program. She will furnish 
added materials to the teachers ac- 
cording to the needs as the classroom 
teacher sees them. These scheduled 
conlerences will permit a discussion 
of the correction work, in addition to 
the improvement program. 

One of the most important phases 
of the supervisor s work is that of con- 
tact with parents. A time set aside for 
olfice conferences in which parents 
are invited to confer with the super- 
visor has made for more effective 
work in a number of cases. Super- 
visors should not lose sight of the fact 
that they should feel themselves wel- 
come in the homes of the children 
with whom they work. It is well 
known that in many instances con- 
ditions are found in the child’s home 
which cause much of his speech mal- 
adjustment. 

A culminating activity which does 
much to serve public relation pur- 
poses, in addition to forwarding the 
speech education program, is that of 
a festival of classroom activities held 
al the close of the school year. The 
teachers the. various grades are 
asked to present at a meeting of pa- 
trons and friends of the schools a 
short portion of their actual classroom 
procedure in speech improvement. 
Each teacher takes a particular phase 


ol this work and without rehearsal. 
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other than organization, presents the 
work at such a meeting. 

Eventually this elementary im- 
provement program will reach its final 
step, consisting largely of supervised 
teaching. When this step has heen 
reached the classroom teacher who 
has been trained by the supervisor 
through the teachers’ meetings, con- 
ferences. and demonstration teach- 
ing, will be carrying on her own pro- 
scram of speech improvement. The su- 
pervisors part will be largely ad- 
VISOrV. Connected with this advisory 
function will be the continual fur- 
nishing of material to meet the needs 
of each classroom. 

[Let us now observe the junior-high- 
school level. It is very important at 
this level that the work initiated in 
the first six orades be continued in or- 
der that the continuity of the pro- 
Oram, as meeting individual needs. 
shall not be lost. If the preceding pro- 
oram of the first six orades has been 
followed as indicated previously, each 
child will have developed his voice 
and speech personality up to the point 
of pre-adolescence. In addition, those 
who have had speech defects will 
have improved or, in a great number 
of cases, will have had these defects 
entirely eliminated. 

It is now time to develop further 
the voice and speech personality by 
taking advantage of the situations oc- 
curring during this period of pre- 
adolescence. Unless a program is con- 
tinued at the junior-high-school level, 
much of the progress which has been 
made in the earlied elementary years 
may he lost. 

Speech classes are held twice a 
week, alternating in some cases with 
a general music program. These 
classes, in order to serve the purpose 
of an improvement program, must 
present a balanced course CiVING Op- 
portunity for speech improvement 
through drill, audience situations, 
sroup activities, and public perform- 
ance. This does not mean that indi- 
vidual needs of the pupil having de- 
lective speech are neglected at this 
level. The work which has been 
siarted to remedy the defects in the 
earlier elementary period will be con- 
tinued by the supervisor if necessary. 


This brings us to the high-school 
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level. In the average school having 
600 pupils or less, a one-unit course 
of Fundamentals of Speech will he 
If time 


permits, a half-unit course in dra- 


taught by the supervisor. 


matics for those desiring this work 
will likewise be taught. The remain- 
der of the high-school pupils should 
have their speech needs taken care of 
through the oral activities of the Eng- 
lish classes. assisted by the speech 
supervisor. In this manner a contin- 
uity of speech improvement lor this 
sroup will be maintained. 

In order to clarify the above high- 
school program, it may be well to 
make the following statements: 

The Fundamentals-of-Speech class 
should probably have two divisions. 
The students whose srowth in speech 
has been markedly slow should con- 
stitute one group. This should not be 
a large group by the time the child 
rcaches high school after having had 
his speech personality developed 
through the supervisory program al 
the elementary and junior-high-school 
levels. 

The second croup which should be 
civen opportunity through this course 
is that of the talented child. This 
croup will be given a much more ad- 
vanced course than the original croup 
mentioned. Opportunity lor public 
appearance through speech bureaus, 
assemblies, and similar activities, will 
form the nucleus for much of his 
high-school speech work. In many 
cases it may be in debate, discussion, 
or other areas which lend themselves 
to platform speaking. His area of in- 
terest will not be the same as a per- 
son taking the half-unit dramatics 
course. 

By utilizing the high-school pro- 
gram as is outlined, each pupil will 
have completed the work which most 
closely approximates his speech 
needs: the child inferior in speech, 
by further correction, or the elemen- 
lary fundamental course; the normal 
child in speech, through the oral ac- 
tivities of the English classroom: and 
the talented child of speech, through 
the advanced fundamentals course, 
or the specialized course in dramatics. 

This general plan of a public- 
school speech program varies in our 


larger city areas, since the distribu- 


tion of duties is affected by the Size of 
the speech stall. It is impossible for 
one supervisor in an urban schoo! 
o! considerable size to carry on all 
of the work which has been indicated 
in the previous discussion. The ideal 
situation is to have a sullicient per- 
sonnel to carry on the elementary Cor. 
rection and improvement program jp 
the first six orades of each se hool. The 
work of all people engaged jn this 
area should be co-ordinated through 
staff meetings. It is possible to have 
one supervisor take care of several 
juntor high schools. Likewise. there 
is the necessity ol sulficient Person. 
nel in the hioh school to teach such 
courses as have been indicated. Hov 
ever, the key to the successful pro- 
Cham in this larger area is the close 
collaboration of all of those engaged 
ir. the work, whether at the elemen. 
lary, junior-high, — or senior-high- 
school level. In order to se ure this 
collaboration, each teacher or super- 
visor engaged in the work must rec- 
ognize the fact that his part is only 
one phase of al larger plan. 

The relation of the school adminis 
tration to a public-school speech pro 
cram {s signilicant as a basis for ul. 
timate success. The first) factor in 
which the superintendent! or princi- 
pal is interested is a justilication of 
a speech program throughout the en- 
tire system from an educational view. 
point. In previous discussion in 
this report, the fact was stated that 


spreec h is a tool of communication 


and an essential factor ol personality. | 


Since anything which contributes to | 


the full development of the childs 
personality is a function of the public. 
school speech program, it ne essarily 
becomes a fundamental parl of the 
entire school program. lt is from this 
educational viewpoint that the speech 
program he inaugurated. Too 
olten professional spee lL teachers 
have considered — their particular 
spec ialized area in speech education 
to be the only important field, with 
only a comparatively lew pupils in 
school being served. This broader 
philosophy of speech cannot condone 
such a viewpoint. 

The administrator recognizes that 
although the ideal in spee h educa- 


(Continued on page 63) 
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Paul Lemmon 


In this article, Mr. Lemmon, Prin 
cipal of Hawecreek Township High 
School. Hope. Indiana, makes a prag 
matic defense of the centralizing 
tendencies in public education in In- 
diana during the present century. His 
siatements are convincing. 

Mr. Lemmon received both his 
Bachelor's and Mlaster's degrees al 
lidiana State Teachers College. 


| Turoretican GrrouNpds For Stati 
CONTROL 

The justilication ol tree public ed- 
ucation in Indiana was settled in the 
Constitution of 1816 which declared: 

Knowledge and learning generally 
diffused throughout a community, be- 
ing essential to the preservation ol a 
free government, and spreading the 
opportunities and advantages ol edu- 
cation through the various parts of 
the country being highly conducive to 
it shall be the duty ol 
the General Assembly, as soon as 


this end... 


condition will permit, to provide Dy 
law for a general system ol education, 
ascending in a regular oraduation 
lrom township schools to a state uni 
versity, wherein tuition shall be ora- 
tis, and equally open to all.’ 
This sentiment was reallirmed in the 
Constitution of 

The interpretion which the S«a- 


preme Court has given to these 


clauses is well shown in the follow- 


ing words: 


Common schools, as a whole, are 
made a state institution—a system co- 
extensive with the state, embracing 
within it every cilizen, every loot of 
territory and all taxable property ol 
the state.” 


Article IX, 


‘Constitution, 
Sections 1 and 2. 

“City of Lafayette V. Jenners, 10 
Indiana Reports, 76-77. 
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Since 


Today the principle that the wealth 
of the state must educate the chil- 
dren of the state is a firmly estab 
lished principle. It is a settled convic- 
tion that the provision for a Sysiein 
o! tree public education is one of the 
important duties of the state. Poday 
mosl people lirmly believe that the 
principle ol universal educational Op 
portunity is basic and fundainenta! in 
a democratic sovernment. 
also is convinced that education! oOp- 
portunity should be equal to all. Cuts. 
berley states this priciple in the fol- 
lowing words: 

We of today conceive of free pub- 
lic education as the birthright of the 
child on one hand, and an exercise 
ol the state's inherent right to sell- 
preservation on the other. The chil- 
dren ol today are the voters of to- 
morrow, and to prepare them well for 
their duties is the opportunity of the 
state. Each new generation ol voters, 
SO prepared, should in turn § stand 
lor an enlarged conception as to the 
needs for, purpose, scope, and fune- 
tion of public education.” 


Lnless the schools are supported 
adequately by some greal grant or 
endowment, it becomes the state's 
duty lo provide sullicient means to 
establish and maintain them. In In- 
diana there is a common-school fund. 
but in 1933 the revenues used for the 
schools amounted to two and one half 
times the mount ol the permanent 
school fund. In other words, the state 
spends on the common schools abcu! 
twenty-six times the amount of the 


revenue derived from the Common- 


“Ellwood P. Cubberley, Public 
School Administration. (Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 1922), p. 12. 


school fund.' In face of this fact, the 
state ol Indiana in 1933 showed it- 
sell willing to support public educa- 
tion by a state-wide tax. 

It has become a fundamental prin- 
ciple in political science that when 
representative governments authorize 
public expenditures, an accounting 
mast be made to show that the money 
has been expended in the way and 
lor the purposes intended. In the mat 
ter of the common schools, this re- 
quires nol merely the balancing of 
accounts to prevent misapplication of 
revenue, but also, and much more im- 
portant, a complete system ol super- 
vision of all the work and all the 
etlairs of the schools.” How else can 
the state know whether or not its 
vast expenditure of about $42,000,009 
annually, is contributing to the high- 
est good of the people / Herein alone, 
it seems, the state has ample srounds 


lo control common-school educ ation. 


li. Benelits of Centralization 

There seems to be no Way in which 
criteria can be se up and deductive 
methods used to show a justitication 
of central control of public educa- 
tion in Indiana in the results that 
have been attained under it. In the 
present evaluation the inductive meth- 
od will be applied in an ettort to 
see il a justitication of the tendencies 
which are apparent in school admin- 
istration in Indiana since 1900 may 
be found. It is admitted, of course, 
that not all the advancement made 
in education during the twentieth cen- 
tury can be attributed to centraliza- 
tion of contro! alone. Other forces 
have also had their contributing 
intluence. 

Richmond points out that the trend 
toward centralization can be justilied 
“in so far as it provides the school 
districts of the state with resources 
and supervision which they are nol 


able to provide for themselves. "© Then 


'F. A. Cotton, Education In Indi- 
ana, p. 445. 

"William A. Rawles, Centralizing 
Tendencies in the Administration of 
Indiana, (The Columbia University 
Press, 1903). p. 134. 

“James H. Richmond, “Centraliza- 
tion of Educational Administration,” 
Elementary School Journal, 32:726-8, 
(June, 1952). 
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can the tendency toward centraliza- 
tion in Indiana be justified on the 
basis of this argument? The writer 
believes it can. 

The chief claim of the free public 
school is that it offers equal educa- 
tional opportunity to all. Equal ed- 
ucational opportunity carries with it 
a great many serious and vital impli- 
cations. It means equal length of 
term, equal material equipment, 
equal supervision, equal teaching a- 
hility, equal facilities for the orades. 
equal high-school privileges, and 
equal advantages and privileges in 
every respect. 

What was the situation in Indiana 
in the early part of the present cen- 
tury? The length of term varied from 
six to ten months. Material equipment 
varied from the most ancient, most 
poorly constructed, most uncomfort- 
able single-room schoolhouse in the 
the 


structed, most completely furnished, 


remotest. district, to best-con- 
most comfortable modern structure, in 
the most accessible location. Super- 
vision varied from a single visitation 
of the county superintendent to the 
closest supervision and sympathetic 
aid of the expert supervisor. Teach- 
ing ability varied from absolute in- 
competency to the highest and most 
skilled professional efliciency. Facil- 
ities in the orades varied from the 
district school, with one teacher in a 
single room. with from five to eight 
grades teaching twenty-live to thir- 
\y-live classes, to the town, city. and 
consolidated schools in which each 
crade was provided with a teacher.‘ 

It is readily admitted that many of 
these inequalities still exist in the 
schools of Indiana. But it is the con- 
that the 


tendency toward state control has 


tention of this evaluation 


done much to relieve many of the in- 
equalities that existed in the early 
vears of the present century. As the 
time goes by, many of the existing in- 
equalities will be removed under state 


control. 


The state's control over local schools 
makes it possible at the present to 
guarantee every child at least a min- 
opportunity. 


imum of educational 


‘Report of Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction, 1908, p. 337. 
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The state now has complete control 


over the minimum standards for 
teachers and teacher-training, the cer- 
tification of teachers, the length of 
the term, courses of study, textbooks, 
selaries of teachers, and the retire- 
ment of teachers. Instead ol permil 
ting truancy, the state has established 
an attendance stall to compel chil- 
dren to submit to its educational pro- 
glam. Every child, even in the re- 
motest part ol the state, is assured 
that no Indiana school which he may 
attend can be below the minimum 
standards set by the state. 

The consolidation low is a fine ex: 
ample of what has been ac« omplished 
through state control. In 1900 there 
were one hundred eight schols in 
lndiana with tewer than live pupils 
in average daily attendance.” Now it 
is impossible, with certain exceptions, 
for a school to be maintained with 
lewer than twelve pupils in average 
daily attendance. In 1902 there were 
10.003 schoolhouses of all kinds in 
Indiana. four of which were of log 
construction.” In 1935 there were only 
3.317 schoolhouses in Indiana.'” The 
work of consoldiation has gone on al 
a rapid rate. As late as 1933. there 
were 61 schools discontinued. In the 
same vear, 108 schools in) Indiana 
which refused classification, and mos! 
of these were rural schools. [These lig 
wes reveal that there is still need tor 
consolidation, but the need is not so 
oreat now as al the beginning of the 
century. 

No state has made Grealer progress 
im centralization of its rural elemen 
Central 


ization in this state has long since 


tary s« hools than Indiana." 


passed the experimental stage. It is 
known that consolidation permits bet 
ter grading, insures the enrollment of 
the larger percentage ol the pupils, 
and a better attendance. It also length- 
ens the school term, secures a more 


ellicient tea hing force, and holds the 


‘Report of Superintendent of Pub- 

lic Instruction, 1904, p. 339. 

"Report of Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction, 1902, p. 293. 

10" Report of Superintendent ol 
Public Instruction,” Indiana Year- 
book, 1935, p. 329. 

Report of Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction, 1908, p. 338. 


ellicient teac hing force longer. 


sures better equipment, better sche 


A 
A consideration of the results , 
{ 


buildings, and lower per-capit 


complished by the compulsory atte, 
dance law leads to the ConcCIusip, 
that much has been accomplished ; 
this area state control. In 4, 
attendance was 76 per cent of the en 
rollment: in 1934 it was almost () 
per cent. In 1830. 17.5 per cent of thy 
people over twenty years of ALE Wer 
illiterate; in 1890 but six and three. 
tenths per cent of all classes Over 
len vears ol age were classed as jj 
literates; in 1930 but one and 
tenths per cent of all classes OVEr fey 
years of age were illiterate. Nothin 
more clearly demonstrates the ' 
creased elliciency of the system, 

In the matter of certitication 0 
tcachers does it require any argume; 
lo prove that our present centralize 
svstem ol determing the qualification! 
of teachers is superior to the hal 
county and half-state svstem in 
lorty vears ago/ In case addition: 
argument is necessary, the lollowin 
points in favor of the state s bein, 
the exclusive agency lor issuing |) 
censes should be noted: 

1. It insures the same standard j 
all the counties. 

2. It equalizes wages and elevat 
the school work in the poorer sectio 
of the state. 

3. It removes the possibility of us 
ing personal intluence to secure ace 
tilicate. 

1. It saves teachers the time. « 
pense, and annovance of COINg trop 
one parl olf the state to another | 
take examinations. 

>. It eliminates the lower grade: 
licenses. 

6. It eliminates examinations as th 
basis for issuing hing licenses. 

lt requires minimum credentia! 
her-training 


lor state approved 


Courses. 

S. It makes teaching a prolessio 
rather than a stepping stone to som 
other prolession.'* 


consideration ol the results | 


(Continued on page 70) 


and Robinson, Indian 
School Law. (C. E. Pauley & 
1935), p. 243. 
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Dr. Murray, Chairman of the De 
partment of Speech and Dramatic 
Arts of the University of Denver, has 
probably made the most original and 
most significant contribution to think 
ing in the field of general speech ed- 
ucalion since the early contribution 
of Walter Dill Scott. By discussing 
the personality aspects important in 
the public speaking situation, he has 
focused attention upon the important 
aspects of personal relations in speech. 
His original major contribution in 
cluded in his book, The Speech Per 
sonality, has been extended and 
broadened by articles and talks such 
as this one. This talk was presented 
as a part of the program of the an 
nual Speech and Reading Institute 
held at Indiana State Teachers Col 
lege during the week of July 14-19, 
1941. 

“Integration, as used in this pa- 
per, includes three very different but 
closely related aspects. “Cultural in- 
tegration’ refers to the interrelating of 
past and present ideas and facts; 
“social integration refers to co oper 
ation and unity among men; — per 
sonal integration” refers to unity and 
serenity within the person, along with 


adequate orientation by him. 


I. The Place of Speech in a Pro- 
ductive Social and Cultural Process 

Speech is adequate to the extent 
that it results in co-operation olf in- 
dividuals around suitable ideas and 
activities. The purpose ol speech is 
‘i help men to work together wisely: 
il: essential functions are its inte- 
grative and evaluative functions. 

Productive outcomes usually de- 
pend upon men s making agreements, 
improving them, and fulfilling them. 
Speech enters into this process alt all 
points—to connect and relate ideas 


lo facts and reality, to explain and 
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clarify, lo predict and to evaluate 
ene 

outcomes. \W riting serves to make 

agreements, judgments, and informa- 


tion more delinite, binding, and per- 
manent. Accompanying these activi- 
ties is an increase in the warmth and 
cordiality of relations among the per- 
sons concerned. 

Thus, in most creative endeavors, 
such as the construction of a house, 
the invention of a plastic, the carry- 
ing on ol a prosperous industry, the 
establishment of a home, the crea- 
tion and production ol a play. the 
teaching of a class, numerous speech 
acts help persons to evaluate ideas, 
procedures, and materials, and to pul 
them together in suitable combina- 
lions in plans and actions. 

The adjustments which occur in 
the solving of human problems and 
the improvement of human relation- 
ships are analogous to the changes 
which occur in a chemical reaction 
when a new substance is formed. Or 
the co-ordinated relationships which 
occur in the different organs of the 
human body when there is health 
and crowth, or in the srowth of a 
plant as it relates itself to its soil 
and climate. 

The sort of things which men in- 
vent, the nature of the creations 
which they bring about, is influenced 
by their needs and the available re- 
sources and technologies. along with 
information, ideas, and values com- 
ing out of those experiences repre- 
sented by their cultural heritages. 
Speech and = writing permit the re- 
sults of past experiences to be form- 
ulated and transmitted from oenera- 
tion to generation, and to be made 
available as required. Evaluating, or 
the ability to predict outcomes, rests 
upon having proper perspectives of 


events in the past and an awareness 


of the scope and nature of present 
events. 

(Great enterprises thus are made 
possible because of linguistic be- 
havior, the co-operation of the past 
with the present, with certain men 
figuratively standing on the shoul- 
ders of other men. Productive out- 
comes almost always, incor- 
porated in them the results of speech. 
Alfred Korzybski has designated this 
behavior as “time-binding.” 

Speech may, and frequently does, 
function to reverse the process of 
orowth and productivity in the cul- 
ture and_ social process. Practically 
all human failures—crimes, divorces, 
depressions, and wars—are preceded 
and accompanied by countless speech 
acts which are disintegrative both 
personally and socially, and which 
manitest faulty evaluations. 

Those trends toward disintegration, 
those tendencies toward force, vio- 
lence, and destruction, those attitudes 
of cruelty and selfishness which now 
predominate in many aspects of our 
society, must be ameliorated if democ- 
racy and civilization as we conceive 
of them are to survive. And speech 
will be indispensible in this process. 

Speakers who can serve to heal 
these splits in our cultures and who 
act integratively but critically in the 
creat majority of their social contacts, 
represent the chief aim of speech ed- 
ucation. All teachers, as well as 
speech teachers, have a responsibility 
for the achievement of this aim—at 
whatever points they attempt to im- 
prove the student, directly or indi- 
rectly, in matters relating to his 
speech behavior. 

If. Speech Development Parallels 

Personality Development 

The social-integrator-speaker must 
himself be a unified person. Habit- 
ually to bring persons into proper 
agreement and wise action requires 
the utmost of tact, caution, and ma- 
tirrity. To connect and adapt to the 
others in a situation is impossible for 
the egocentric and infantile. Objectiv- 
itv for speech, the ability to take 
into consideration the other person 
and at the same time keep the focus 
of attention on the speech content, 
does not occur when the speaker is 
shot through with self-reference or 
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self-consciousness, or other self-cen- 
tered and immature behavior. Speak- 
ers with egotism, shrinking-violet.” 
“clinging-vine, ““go-getter, or “wall- 
flower’ charactetistics are not social- 
ly integrative. The speaker who is un- 
ilying in his social contacts, whose 
influence is always such as to cause 
men to want to co-operate and work 
together instead of being belligerent, 
competitive, ornery. unreliable or ir- 
responsible, must himself be mature 
and fairly free from egocentricity. 

Speech development may be illus- 
trated in the expanding speech and 
social contacts of the child. From the 
ages of three to about seven, his 
speech, and hence his relationships. 
are quite normally and properly ego- 
centric. His speech displays the us- 
ual self-reference and undelayed re- 
tlex responses of that small world of 
the child in which he is the princi- 
pal actor. His speech is impulsive; 
iis content does not reveal adequate 
evaluation from the standopint of the 
adult: it is especially characterized by 
self-consciouness, timidity, mental 
biocking, exhibitionism: it is a poor 
medium for his relationships with 
other children; it results in more or 
less strain and quarreling. 

At the age of about seven or eight 
vears, the child's speech begins to 
break through the egocentricity con- 
trols and to function with an in- 
creased objectivity integrative- 
ness. Because he is gradually more 
able to take into consideration the 
attitudes of other presons in his en- 
vironment, his social contacts and the 
warmth of these contacts progres- 
sively increase. At the same time, he 
becomes slightly less impulsive; and 
as_ his experience and knowledge 
widen, his evaluation becomes more 
adequate. Speech -personality de- 
velopment relers to this progressive 
increase in the number and warmth 
of social contacts as affected by his 
speech media and the improvement 
in evaluations which the content of 
his speech represents. 

This improvement should continue 
through life, and with appropriate 
training will result in that mature 
sccial-integrator-speaker mentioned 
above. However, there appear four 


chief hindrances to such development 


which concern both parents and 
teachers: 

(1) Too much harshness, dicipline, 
and direct or indirect domination of 
the thinking of the child. The out- 
comes of this sort of environment are 
“wallflower” or “shrinking-violet™ 
tendencies in speaking. 

(2) Too much solicitude, softness, 
or pampering. The outcome of this 
is a speaker with ““clinging-vine or 
“star, or with demanding, unco-op- 
erative, and domineering tendencies. 

(3) Neglect of the child, and par- 
ticularly neglect of his speech. In 
this case, his ability and interest in 
speech and his social contacts will 
be much retarded. 

(4) Various combinations of the 
above influences. Often all of these 
influences bear upon the same child 
in one manner or other, at one time 
or another, throughout his most form- 
ative years. 

The relationships to personality are 
evident in many of the vocal and 
bodily aspects of speech except where 
there are anatomical or physiological 
defects. The speaker's voice very fre- 
quently rellects the adjustments and 
orientations of the speaker. The ad- 
justments directly allect the breathing 
and resonance, the control and_ the 
equilibrium of the oragns used in 
speech. Too high pitch, too little 
audibility, too great audibility, monol- 
ony, hardness, too rapid rate, too 
slow rate, and other voice deficiencies, 
reflect the lack of objectivity and de- 
velopment of the person. Likewise, the 
posture movement, and gestures may 
be inadequate, inhibited, strained, 
indirect in their effect. and otherwise 
inadequate. 

lack of poise, or stage fright, is 
also a reflection of the development of 
the person. One reason that even 
many trained and experienced speak 
ers feel acutely uncomfortable upon 
lacing an audience is an outgrowth 
of past experiences of which their 
present attitudes are the result. [n- 
stead of the superticial manner in 
which stage fright is usually regarded, 
teachers should recognize such be- 
havior as an illuminating indicator 
the child's social functioning. 

Training in overcoming these man- 
ilestations of speech without refer- 
ence to the underlying personality 
contributing to 


causes which are 


them does not. of course. effect more 


than a superficial improvement—jm. 
provement which does not sufficient. 
ly carry over outside of the clase. 
room into everyday contacts. 

The teacher who would guide the 
speech development of children must. 
therefore. be able to suide their per- 
At. the Same 


time, that teacher who most effec. 


sonality development. 


tively gives guidance in personality 
will avail herself of the very superior 
approaches to this development which 
may be obtained through a proper 
speech education of the child and 
the teacher. 

HY. Approaches to Personality De. 
velopment Through Speech Exper. 
ences 

Ability to concentrate upon ideas 
and subject matter reflects introver. 
tive tendencies (more specifically 
called objec tive introversion) :! ability 
to take other persons into consbdia: 
ation flor speech and speaking re. 
(tech. 


nically called objective extroversion) 


Hects extrovertive tendenc ies 


The most developed speakers appeal 
both of 


clearly evident in their speaking ac- 


to have these tendencies 
tivities and social contacts. | ikewise. 
these persons are nol impulsive in 
their speec h: they do not speak from 
the basis of impulses issuing from 
the lower brain: they utilize sufi. 
cient time to permit their knowledge 
and experience, and hence more ‘‘wis. 
dom” and better evaluations. to come 
into their speaking (technic ally called 
delay of reaction) 

To the extent that there is WOTTY, 
fear, self-consciousness, resistance to 
undertaking or delivering the speech 
projects as such, over-solicitude 
concerning details, lack of self-con- 
fidence in the speaking, submiss- 
iveness, and weakness in the critical 
powers in spee h situations, is the 
speaker's behavior an indication of 
infantile tendencies 


immature and 


(Le hnically called egocentric intro- 


LL. W. Miller and Elwood 
Nlurray, Personal-Social Adjustment 
Test for Speech, Manual, University 
of Denver Book Store, 1941. 

“See “delayed and undelayed re- 
action. in index of Alfred Korzybski, 
Science and Sanity: An Introduction 
to Non—Aristotelean Systems and 
General Semantics, Science Publish- 
ing Co., Lancaster, Pa., 1941. 
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version). To the extent that the 


aker is indilferent to details and 


spe 
has 
and prominence as such. is over-sen- 


an undue liking for leadership 


sitive and dominant, is he also im- 
mature and infantile in his speech 


|ehavior (technically called egocen- 


tric extroversion). Both of — these 
speakers exhibit undue impulsiveness 
in their speaking. and accordingly 


difliculties in their human re- 
lationships. Neither makes adequate 
evaluations even though he lrequent- 
ly has suitable experience and knowl- 
edge. 

In directing speec lh experiences, the 
aim should be to release the person- 
ality in line with its potentialities and 
the inherent patterns of voice and ac- 
tion which the speaker has more or 
less inhibited or distorted. These in- 
herent patterns of introversion and ex- 
troversion can nol and should not 
be changed; but their productive po- 
te ntialities may be achieved when the 
acquired egocentricity ts reduced and 
when the speaker becomes more ob- 
jective. He can then concentrate on 
the speech content instead ol upon 
himsell. 

Everything about the speech eX 
perience, its assignment, the condi 
tions under which it is prepared, the 
delivery of the project, the criticism 
of the project, should be conducted 
na manner to help the student face 
his inefficiencies and obtain control 
over all aspects ol his speech be 
havior. Any inability to concentrate, 
any unpleasantness in relation to 
work on the assignment, any avoid- 
ance or resistance which makes for 
inelliciency, should become matters 
for solicitude on the part of the stu- 
dent and the teachers until elimin- 
ated. For the students concerned, it 
may he necessary that they think in 
tensely more about themselves tem- 
porarily in order that they may he 
permanently more elficient and able 
ts absorb themselves in their speech 
content and in their auditors reac 
tions as the occasion demands. 

A speech situation, especially it it 
involves an audience of several per- 
sons whose recognition he desires, 
becomes a rather critical and crucial 
occasion in the development of the 


child. In speaking before the group, 
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his tendencies toward objectivity, se- 
curity, and stability will be enhanced 
if he feels that he has been a success 
and has received the approval of the 
croup, and if not too much is made 
ol the success. To the extent that the 
child feels that he was not a success 
will his tendencies toward insecurity, 
anxiety, and instability be enhanced. 
and his courage decreased. Where too 
much is made of the child's success. 
lis ability to evaluate himself and his 
abilities will be hindered. In both of 
these cases, the results tend to keep 
the children concerned infantile and 
egocentric.” 

Thus practically all speec h activi- 
ties or assignments, simple reports, 
conversations, oral readings, dramas, 
debates, panels, dialogues, legislative 
assemblies, interviews, committee 
meetings, telephone calls, original 
radio broadcasting programs, etc.., he- 
come occasions for the achievement 
o! an objective attitude, the improve- 
ment of evaluations, the enhancement 
of voice skills. the improvement ol 
ability in human relationships. 


IV. Practical Methods for Speech- 


Personality Development 

The training should begin at those 
points where there is timidity, over- 
agressiveness, poor vocal or bodily 
control, and poor evaluations in the 
conversational and speech contacts 
of the child. Wherever the child is 
under a strain, or wherever the speech 
media are making barriers and disin- 
tegration in the child's social environ- 
ment instead olf co-operation and 
warmth, are the plac es where speec h 
lunctioning should be made the spe- 
cial focus of attention. 

At. the high-school and college 
levels, the students can be taught to 
analyze their disintegrative speech 
and remarks. including sarcastic 
tones of voice, etc., in all of their so- 
cial contacts. They may carry diaries 
Gr autobiographies which are rather 


detailed as respects the “integrative- 


“For details in administration of 
speech projects lor personality devel- 
opment, see Elwood Nlurray, The 
Speech Personality, Chapters I\V- 
VIII, J. B. Lippincott, 1939. Also, see 
Supplement to the Speech Person- 
ality, University of Denver Book 


Store, 1941. 


ness ol their speech behavior. At the 
end of a period of two weeks or a 
month, the students may summarize 
the results of their “human relations 
analyses” before the class. These 
summaries give the pupil an oppor- 
tunity to view his behavior in a per- 
spective and in an objective fashion. 
To be able to speak of ones own de- 
liciencies before a class in a sood- 
humored manner is an excellent test 
of personality, and once accomplished 
successtully, is in itself an indication 
o! personal integration. 

As administered at the University 
ol Denver, this assignment covers in- 
tensively all of the speech behavior 
of the student for three days plus 
whatever time is necessary to elimi- 
nate the egocentric behavier. For the 
ordinary social contacts, about three 
weeks are required for most college 
freshmen to obtain this control. A 
lew students. however, require much 
longer. The disintegrative remarks 
are recorded as to time. place, and 
circumstances.* The summary which 
the student presents includes a treat- 
ment of what he has found out about 
whatever tendencies he may have to 
speak impulsively, with effects which 
he afterward regrets, or to be in- 
hibited and “mentally” blocked in 
important situations, or to make slips 
of grammar and vocabulary which 
bring strains into the situation. Also. 
the summary includes whatever ten- 
dencies he may have to observe in- 
act urately, to exaggerate, and to per- 
rit inadequate evaluations to occur 
in his speech. As a test of his objec- 
tivity, the student is invited. but not 
required, to explain to the class the 
chief influences in his background 
which have tended to keep him im- 
mature and which account for the 


uncontrolled behavior. 

Where the chief speech-personal- 
problem is timidity, submissive- 
ness, and weakness of the critical 
powers (egocentric introversion) in 
speech situations, the teacher should 
administer the speech experiences in 
every way possible to build up the 


student's basic courage. Public speak- 


‘See The Speech Personality, and 
Supplement, op. cit. tor full explana- 
tion. 
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debate, discussion and _ other 


argumentative activities are valuable 


ing, 


here in encouraging the student to 
be more assertive and in requiring 
him to think on his feet. Similarly 
helpful are assignments to parts in 
plays requiring poise, assertiveness, 
and dignity. He can often be given 
important and leading roles which if 
he can be made to feel are done suc- 
cesstully are great aids to increased 
confidence. Criticism should be ad- 
ministered with care to increase the 
courage but at the same time to help 
the student frankly face his problem. 

Where the chief difficulty is over- 
aggressiveness, indifference to criti- 
cism, inability to concentrate but with 
a tendency to “blah, blah.” as with 


alecks 


the assign- 


some over-verbalized smart 
(egocentric-extroversion) , 
ments should be to speech projects 
which will directly require the more 
desirable behavior if the projects are 
executed successtully. Oral interpre- 
tation of poetry and parts in plays 
which require meditation and con- 
te mplation are helpful. Parts in plays 
of a subordinate nature, and which 
require close co-operation with other 
persons, may help. The assignments 
should aim to bring out a care for 
detail and refinement in the student. 
Sometimes persons with this difficul- 
the 


ty require the application of 
sharpest criticism and_ other 
pleasant pressures in order to induce 
them to face their problems and to be- 
sin to work on their speech-person- 
ality defliciences seriously. 

Very frequently voice problems in 
speakers are complicated by person- 
ality involvements. The conventional 
speech correction procedures meet re- 
sistance and are carried through only 
half-heartedly and without efficient 
concentration. Here, as with the other 
difficulties, the 


asic need is to reduce the egocen- 


speech- personality 


tricity along with the application of 
the correction methods. The assign- 
ment of poetry especially selected for 
the voice and enunciation problems, 
a: well as for the personality prob- 
lem, is especially useful. 

blanks 


have been devised for experiences re- 


> 
Personality improvement 


luting to conversation, impromptu 


speaking, oral interpretation, dramat- 
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ics, public speaking, and voice im- 
provement.” If these blanks are con- 
filled the 


will be required to face his problem, 


scientiously oul, student 
analyze it, allocate the tensions in- 
volved to the circumstances in his 
history which resulted in the unlavor- 
able conditioning, and oradually ob. 
tan conscious control of many uncon- 
scious aspects of his speech which 
are a hindrance. 

Where the teacher is prepared lo 
present them, the teaching ol certain 
formulations trom ceneral semantics 
has been found to be exceedingly 
valuable in helping students achieve 
speech behavior which reflects prop- 
er evaluations and ““integrativeness_ 
in social contacts. Space permits on- 
I. the naming of the chief formula- 
tions with which students should be 
thoroughly familiar if they are to be 
fully adequate and mature in the 
more difficult speech situations. These 
are as follows: 

(1) Relationships of words to facts 

(2) Adequate reactions of the ner. 

vous system to words as com- 
pared with its reactions to 
facts. 
The nature of facts and real- 
ity as representing a world of 
events and processes. 
Consciousness of abstracting. 
Elimination of identilication 
and allness reactions. 
(6) Extensional as contrasted with 
intensional orientations. 
Lse of the extensional devices. 
Adequate predicting and eval- 


7) 
(8) 
uating.” 

It should be added, however. that 
the ellective teaching of these form- 
ulations by many of the present gen- 
eration of teachers, whose training 
and orientations are largely around 
static verbalisms instead of in rela- 
tion to a world of events and change 
(process-lacts), is virtually impossi- 
ble The world of words and books 
of the ordinary teacher and ‘scholar’ 


isa vastly different world than that 


*See appendices in The Speech 
Personality, op. cil. 

"See S. I. Hayakawa, Language in 
Action, Harcourt Brace, 1941: Wen- 
dell Johnson, Speech and Language 
Hygiene, Institute of General Seman- 
tics, Chicago, Ill. 1931; Irving Lee, 
Language in Human Affairs, Har- 
pers, 1941. Also, Alfred Korzybski, 
op. cil. 


dynamic world of processes in which 
we actually live. which science has 
revealed. The mastery of these fop. 
niulations must go far deeper than 
words. 

Proper evaluation of a situation js 
nol possible without adequate per- 
the presen| 
events upon which predictions may 


spectives ol past and 
be based. Persons who confuse reac- 
tions within their own skins with ob- 
jective reality cannot, ol course, make 
suitable predictions. The chief "Te. 
actions within our skins” refer to ver. 
balisms, with their related prejudices 
absolutisms, dogmas, doctrines. and 
superstitions. Persons behave toward 
verbalisms as if these were within 
themselves the final and all-inclusive 
facts. This dilliculty is a serious one 
to the extent that education contine 
itself largely to the verbal level, as 
it all too frequently does. This is 
also accentuated by the tendency of 
education to split things verbally 
which in reality cannot be spilt, such 
as and “mind,” or to split 
“knowledge” into compartments as to 
studving and thinking about psy- 
heing 


sé 
ology, or economics a; 


something entirely separate — trom 


iology. 

A word of warning should be men. 
tioned in regards to what Dr. Karen 
Elorney calls neurotic perlectionism 


and neurotic competition ‘—matters 
which should be of especial solicitude 
iti speech education. These conditions 
occur wherever persons 


are prone to 


are working in the creative arts or 
in) situations requiring much refine- 
rent and perfection detail, such 
as in drama, public speaking, art, 
music, writing, etc. The “holier-than- 
attitude, 


relined cruelty, 


thou’ certain attitudes ol 
undue drive toward 
perlection, rigidity in adjustments, 
outbursts, anxiety he- 
cause of being surpassed by others, 
vindictiveness, and boasting, are some 
of their too prevalent inclinations. 
Put neurotic perlectionism and neu- 


(Continued on page 71) 


‘See Karen Horney, The Neurotic 
Personality of Our Time, Chapters 
XT. W. W. Norton and Co. 1937; 
and (same author and publisher) 
New Ways of Psychoanalysis, Chap- 
ter NII, 1959. 
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Hubert Smith 


Mr. Smith, a native of Missouri, 


, one of the younger members of 
the English Department of Indiana 
State Teachers College. 


To name as an upholder of the 
best literary standards and traditions 
in the field of prose liction a writer 
so recently arrived upon the literary 
horizon as is John Steinbeck is to 
render onesell vulnerable to certain 
attack by the literarily conservative. 
This vulnerability is increased in the 
case of one thus naming Steinbeck 
Ly the fact that a parl of his oreal 
reputation smacks more ol notoriety 
than ol fame, that the 
which he has made has. perhaps. 
heen as much the result of the 
sociological signitican e of some ol 
his works and olf his disregard lor 
the dictional squeamishness of Amer 
ican readers, real or feigned, as ol 
the real literary merits of his writ- 
ings. 

Perhaps it is these very lactors, 
however, which have tended to ob- 
scure the turth that on purely literary 
erounds the writings of Steinbeck 
represent nol only a maintenance of 
the highest traditional standards in 
fiction. but that, in some of his works, 
he has introduced new methods and 
techniques which will have a= tar 
reaching influence in shaping the fu- 
ture of the medium itself. Those 
literary critics who think that Stein. 
heck is nothing but a_ proletarian 
pamphleteer and propagandist are 
just as critically blind and unpenetrat- 
ing as are the members of the Bap- 
tist Ladies Aid Society who think 
he is only a wicked man who writes 
nasty books. 

What then are the qualities ol ex- 
cellence, traditional or original, in 
the writings of Steinbeck? The most 
obvious of these, one which in its 


varying manilestations is perhaps 


both traditional and original. may for 
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lack of a better term be labeled his 
authenticity. The inadequacy of the 
word in conveying a concept olf the 
quality meant ‘has perhaps been in- 
cieased by the connotations given it 
through its use by collectors of such 
a variety of commodities as old furni- 
litre, paintings, lirst editions, and pre- 
war liquors. Rather than being in- 
tended to suggest, however, that what 
Steinbeck has to offer is something 
rare and exclusive, the word is mean! 
to emphasize that his writings convey 
a sense of the authentic for the rea- 
son that they are rooted in what is 
common and universal in life. 
While this quality of authenticity 
is pervasive, indeed permeates all of 
Lis works, varied as they are, it is a 
quality which can, for purpose ol 
analysis and discussion, be  con- 
sidered in its application to individual 
aspects of his writing. For example, 
there is present in Steinbeck s char- 
acters that which renders them some- 
thing more than personalized ab- 
stractions, something dillerent from 
manikins to hang incidents and theses 
upon. These characters are neither 
the super-protagonists ol the extreme 
romanticist nor the too-studied cari- 
catures of the exterme realist. They 
are in every instance real people who, 
like persons in lile, besides possessing 
the characteristics which qualify them 
as members of broad human groups 
and classes, are endowed with spec ial 
and individual attributes which ren- 
der them unique and sublime as in- 
dividual human entities. In life no 
two persons are ever alike. Stein- 
beck's authenticity to lile in his char- 
acterizations arises out of his « apacity 
lo bring into focus in his characters 
those attributes which render each 
a complete and indivdual personality 
who is interesting in his own right. 
This is ttue when he writes in Tor 
lilla Flai of the paisanos of Mlonterey 
who, he Savs, are “good people ol 
laughter and kindness. of honest lusts 


and direct eves, ol courtesy beyond 


politeness. But he makes them more 
than members of a distinctive group. 
Hie makes of Danny, of Pilon, of 
“Sweets” Ramirez, indivduals whose 
personalities are as unique as a fin- 
eer print. 

And again when in Ot Mice and 
Men Steinbeck writes olf the drifting 
rootless ranch hand with his vague 
longing fora piece of land of his own 
where he will “belong.” he evolves 
two characters in the persons of 
(jeorge and Lennie who, while they 
serve splendidly as representatives of 
a class, are vel men whose complete 
individuality is no better manilested 
than in their very great dillerence 
liom each other. Or once again the 
Joad lamily of The Grapes of Wrath, 
while they stand as representatives 
of the great group of rural dispos- 
sessed, victimized by nature and by 
man alike, as individuals are just as 
real and just as personal as a mem- 
ber of one’s own family. 

Another aspect of this pervasive 
authenticity of Steinback’s is to be 
found in the sentiment which is 
strong in all of his works. Sentiment, 
based as it is upon human emotional 
manilestations, is all too often spun 
too fine into the spiritualities of the 
aesthete, on the one hand, or over- 
developed into the sentimentalities of 
the sob sister, on the other. In the 
hands of Steinbeck, however, human 
emotions are neither refined nor over- 
drawn: they are permitted to find 
their own natural expression. We 
thus have the completely natural 
situation in ()} Mice and Men of hig, 
Ltundering, simple-witted l_ennie ten- 
derly loving mice and puppies but al- 
Wavs forgetting about not squeezing 
them so hard that he kills them. And 
we have the little. k-witted, 
practical-minded George, who serves 
as guardian for Lennie and holds 
him in check by dreaming aloud for 
ennie to hear: 

Cruys like us. that work on ranches, 
are the loneliest guys in the world. 
They got no lamily. They don't be- 
long no place. They come to a ranch 
an’ work up a stake and then they 
co into a town and blow their stake. 
and the first thing you know they re 
poundin their tail on some other 


In the introduction to the Modern 
Library edition of Tortilla Flat. 
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ranch. They ain t got nothing to look 
ahead to With us it ain't like 
that. We got a future. We got some- 
body to talk to that gives a damn 
about us. We don't have to sit in no 
barroom blowin’ in our jack jus 
cause we got no place else to Pre 
Someday—we re gonna get the jack 
together and we're gonna have a lit- 
tle house and a couple of acres and 
a cow and some pigs... 


But the dreams, of course, never 
come true and Lennie’s pathetic in- 
capacity for coping with life leads 
him to catastrophe. George has to 
lose his friend, to whom he has been 
SO loval: and therein lies real pathos 
and sentiment. 

The account of the progress to- 
ward martyrdom of Steinbeck’s char- 
acter, Jim Nolen, Communist labor 
organizer of In Dubious Battle, while 
it is is no less moving than the saints 
stories which have so long provided 
materials for literature, is much more 
psychologically authentic in its senti- 
ment. 

(Grampa Joad, of The Grapes of 
Wrath, is perhaps manitesting his 
contrariness as much as he is his 
loyalty when, at the time his family 
are on the point of leaving behind 
them their native Oklahoma and set- 
ting out for California, where they 
hope to find sustenance if not tor- 
tune, he refuses to go. The very fact 
that his motives are thus mixed ren- 
ders realistic this speech, which, com- 
ing from an old man and a farmer. 
is as authentic in its sentiment as it 
is in its dialect: 

| aint sayin for you to stay 
You gO right on along. Me—Im stay- 

7 give her a goin -over all night 
mostly. This here's my country. I be- 
_ here. An | don't give a goddam 

they’ s oranges an grapes crowdin’ 
a fella out of bed even. | ain't a-goin . 
This country aint no good, but it's 
my country. Mil jus’ stay right here 
where | b'long. 

A sentiment which is equally as 
penuine, though less personal, lies in 
this description by Steinbeck of those 
last moments of the Joads, alter 
(Grampa has been drugged into un- 
consciounsness by liquor and thrown 
into the truck which holds their mea- 
ore goods and is to hold their num- 


erous family, before they depart in 


the dawn: 
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The light was silting rapidly 
over ‘the land. And the movement of 
the family stopped. T hey stood about, 
reluctant to make the first active move 
lo go. They were afraid now thal 
the time had come, afraid in the 
same way Grampa was afraid. They 
saw the shed take shape against the 
light. The stars went out. few by 
few, toward the west. And still the 
family stood about like dream walk- 
ers, their eyes focused panoramically, 
seeing no detail, but the whole dawn. 
the whole land, the whole texture olf 
the country at once. 

There is, too, a certain epic senti 
ment in the ending of this account 
ol the trials and sullerings ol the 
lamily in the cry of the mother of 
the tribe, Ma Joad, who exclaims: 
They ain t gonna wipe us out. Why. 
were the people—we so on. But 
there is truth as well as sentiment in 
this declaration, and therein lies its 
lorce. 

Perhaps the most important, cer- 
tainly the most easily distinguishable. 
of the aspects of Steinbeck's authen- 
ticity lies in the veracity olf the de 
tails he includes conc erning whatever 
phase of life he is describing. This 
authenticity erows out of his capac 
ity to observe, to react to what he 
sees, and to reproduce il through the 


medium of langus ive. Thus this ac 
count ot how the boy Jody rises early 


in the morning and goes to see his 
new pony in the barn rouses by the 
sheer authenticity of its details a re 
sponse of recognition trom any one 


who has ever lived on a larm: 


In the grey quiel morning when the 
land and the brush and the houses 
and the trees were. silver grey and 
black like a photograph nedvalive, he 
stole toward the barn. past the sleep 
ing stone and the sleeping cypress 
tree. The turkeys roosting in the tree 
out of the covotes reach = clu ked 
drowsilvy. The fields slowed with a 
o1ey frost- like light and in the dew 
the tracks of rabbits and of field mice 
stood out sharply. The sood dogs 
came stiffly out of their little houses. 


hackles up and deep growls in their 


throats. Then they caught Jody's 
scent and their stiff tails rose up and 
waved a greeting. 

This ability of Steinbeck to ren 
der authentic the life of a distinctive 
group or class through developing 
minute but significant details has 


been observed by Harry Thornton 


Nloore in his critical study of Stein. 
Speaking of The 
Grapes of Wrath, he Says: 


The people met on the road, 


Lec k's novels. 


the life ol the camps, the struggles 
the Joad family: these lragments 
are unlorgettably pre ‘sented. Stein. 
beck understands the lives of these 
people, their thoughts, their behav. 
iour—and he understands their myth. 
ology. a cqtiteer mixture of half-di. 
gested Christianity and prolaneness 
oO} utterance e and ele mental larmyard 


knowledge. 
Stenibeck has also evolved and de. 
veloped to its fullest effectiveness in 
The Csrapes of Wrath a sort of pan- 


oramic tee hnique, apparently Original | 


with him in the form in which he 
uses it. [he method, which is simple. 
though its execution calls for the 
createst skill in writing, is merely 
that ol interlarding the accounts of 
the very pressing and very particu. 
larized problems of the Joad lamily 
with passages, usually chapters, 
which render vivid in the mind ot the 
reader large-scale movements. either 
ol cause of consequence, ol which 
the Joad saga but a detail local. 
ived in time. place. and persons. For 
evample. when Tom Joad arrives 
Lome trom jail to find his lamily 
mysteriously sone trom the ()kla- 
homa farm which had been their un- 
iverse, the readers curiosity concern- 
ing what mav have become of the 
lamily must await satisfaction until 
this thematic passage has been read: 

The owners of the land came into 
the land, or more often a spokesman 
lor the owners came. They came in 
closed cars and they felt the dry earth 
with their lingers, and sometimes they 
drove hig earth augers into the ground 
lor soil tests. The tenants, from their 
sun-beaten doorvards, watched un- 
easily when the closed cars drove in- 
to the doorvards and sat their 
cars to talk out of the windows. The 
tenant men stood beside the cars for 
a while, then squatted on their hams 
and found sticks with which to mark 
the dust. 

ln the open doors the women stood 
looking out, and behind them the 
children—corn-headed children, with 
wide eves, one hare foot on top of 
the other bare foot, and the toes work- 
ing. The women and_ the children 


“The Novels of John Steinbeck, 
Chicago, 1939, p. 65. 
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watched their men talking to the 
owner men. They were silent. 

And _ so the passage continues, and 
the actual situation of the Joads’ when 


we al last come to it. takes on a 


signiticance which is tremendously 
‘ncreased when it is recounted against 
the background of this panoramic 
passage. 

The Joads Duty an old Hudson 
truck to transport them in their new 
venture, but their pure hase of it takes 
on a meaning lar in excess ol thal 
i! has as an ine ident in the account 
of the alfairs of a lamilv, for the 


reader has viewed this panorama: 


In the towns, on the edges ol the 
towns, ID fields, in vacant lots. the 
used-car vards, the wrecker's vards, 
the garages with blazoned signs— 
Used Cars. Good Used Cars. Cheap 
transportation, three trailers. ‘27 Ford, 
clean. Checked cars, Guaranteed cars. 
Free radio. Car with 100 sallons of 
cas free. Come in and look. U'sed 
Cars. No overhead. 

A lot and a house large enough for 
a desk and a chair and a bluebook. 
Sheaf of contracts, dog-eared, held 
with paper clips. and a neat pile 
of unused contracts. Pen—keep it full, 
keep il working. sale’s been lost 
‘cause a pen didn't work. 

Those sons-of-bitches over there 
aint buving. Every yard gets ‘em. 
They re lookers. Spend all their time 
looking. Don't want to buy no cars; 
take up vour time. Over there, them 
lwo people—no. with the kids. Gel 
‘em in a car. Start em at two hun- 
dred and work down. They look good 
for one and a quarter. Crel ‘em roll- 
ing. Get em out in a jalopy. Sock it 
to ‘em! They took our time. 

Owners with rolled up sleeves. 
Salesmen neat, deadly, small intent 
eves wale hing for weakness. 


A second device used by Stein 
beck, and also brought to its fullest 
development in The Grapes of 
Wrath, is somewhat related to the one 
ilustrated above, but rather than ac 
complishing its elfect ol panormak 
and sweeping movements through the 
method of omniscient but detailed de 
picture, it uses some tangible object 
as the embodiment of a oOreat move 
ment. Thus the invasion of Oklahoma 
by the caterpillar tractors, the “cats. 


which drove people off their land 


and demolished their homes and 
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fences is described both realistically 


and symbolically: 


The man sitting in the iron seat 
did not look like a = man: sloved., 
coggled, rubber dust mask over nose 
and mouth, he was a part of the mon- 
ster, a robot in the seat. The thunder 
of the evlinders sounded through the 
country, became one with the air and 
the earth, so that earth and air mut- 
tered in sympathetic vibrations. The 
driver could not control it—straight 
acorss country it went, cutting 
through a dozen farms and straight 
hack. A twitch at the controls could 
swerve the cat’, but the driver's hands 
could not twitch because the mon- 
ster that built the tractor, the monster 
that sent the tractor out, had some- 
how volt into the driver's hands. into 
his brain and muscle, had soggled 
him and muzzled him—goggled his 
mind, muzzled his speech, soggled 
his perception, muzzled his protest. 
He could not see the land as it was, 
he could not smell the land as_ it 
smelled: his feet did not stamp the 
clods or feel the warmth and srowth 
of the earth. 


What Steinbeck’s future as a 
novelist is to be it is foolish to at- 
tempt to predict. But his work thus 
lar is sullicient, not only to establish 
him among those who have carried 
on in prose fiction in the best literary 
traditions, but as one who has done 
much to reshape and develop the 


medium as well. 


H State Public School 


(Continued from page 34) 
tion would be “each teacher a speech 
teacher, the fact remains that each 
teacher is not a speech teacher and it 
is unlikely that such a millennium 
will ever be reached. (jranting the 
possibility that it might be reached at 
some distant date, the fact still re- 
mains that we have an immediate 
need. This need is most adequately 
met by a general public-se hool speech 
program. The administrator also rec- 
ognizes the vital part that a speech de- 
lect mav have in causing such inhibi- 
tions and maladjusted personality as 
lo destroy a pupil s opportunity lor 
social and economic success. 

The administrator who is convinced 
of the educational soundness and 
practi ability of a general speech pro- 


Cram can insttre its success by doing 


several things. First, administrators 
must be sure that the proper person 
is supervising this program. The 
teacher whose speech preparation has 
heen too largely in one specialized 
lield may nol have a broad enough 
viewpoint to supervise such a pro- 
gram as has been outlined. The bal- 
anced program of speec h preparation, 
iv. which the the supervisor has the 
educational viewpoint, is greatly to 
be desired. Second, the qualifica- 
tions of a speech supervisor are nol 
entirely in the field of academic prep- 
aration and total number of  col- 
lege hours accrued. Just as vital a 
part of her qualifications must be a 
knowledge and understanding of 
children from the elementary level up 
through the senior high school. It has 
heen the experience of the Missouri 
speech program that failures in this 
work, although infrequent, have been 
more from the lack of this second 
qualification that from the lack of 
academic preparation. Third, a qual- 
ilication of only slightly less impor- 
tance is that of heing able to cet 
along with parents and the commun- 
itv lhe speech supervisor, through the 
natural course of her wok, is a public- 
relations agent. The many contacts 
with homes, parent-teacher groups, 
and other organizations. make neces- 
sary the best public relations in order 
insure a successful program. The 
administrator, then, must look for all 
three of these qualifications in em- 
ploying a supervisor lor this program. 

Alter the supervisor has been em- 
ploved, the administrator should pave 
the way for active co-operation among 
the teachers by signilying his whole- 
hearted support of the program. He 
should ask for co-operation of the 
teachers at the initial faculty meet- 
ing. and should make possible the 
introduction of the speech supervisor 
to the parent-teacher groups and other 
organizations. The administrator 
should require trom the supervisor a 
detailed outline of the program, in- 
cluding a plan of schedule, the type 
of material to be used. the objectives 
ol the work. and the goals to be 
achieved. [The administrator should 
furnish adequate equipment and sup- 
plies to expedite the work of the su- 


pervisor. 
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David Kopel 


Dr. Kopel is Professor of Psychol- 
ogy and Education, Chicago Teach- 
crs College. His experience in public 
school work and his extensive re- 
search background assure that any 
contribution of his will at once carry 
cuthority and_ practicality. His re- 
searches have contributed much to 
determinative etiology of reading dis- 
abilities; his clinic experience has 
contributed useful material and ap- 
with 


children possessing reading disabil 


proaches for those working 
ities. This is a paper presented as a 
part of the Speech and Reading In- 
stitute held during the week of July 
14-19, 1941, at Indiana State Teach- 


ers Coll ege. 


To determine reading readiness re- 
quires the use of a measuring: stick. 
The kind of measuring stick or eval- 
uation which one will employ de- 
pends upon his notion of what he is 
attempting to measure and predict. 
The use to which one will put the re- 
this 


one s concept of reading and, indeed, 


sults of measurement reflects 
of the entire educative process. These 
general observations about the topic 
should be obvious to all teachers: 
that 


awareness olf their signiticance are 


these considerations and = an 
absent usually in classroom practice 
is evident in the indiscriminate se- 
lection of readiness tests, in the 
mechanical grouping of children on 
the basis of these test results, and in 
the perpetuation, despite the growing 
popularity of so-called readiness pro- 


1 


crams, of what Dewey many years 


‘John Dewey, “The Primary Edu- 
vation Fetish,” Forum, XXV (April 
18908), pp. 315-328. This acute and 
prophetic socio-educational analysis 
is well worth reading by most teach- 


ers today. 


XVII (May, 1941), pp. 396-398. 
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ago called the “primary-education 
fetish.” ice. 


and parents about the necessity ol 


an obession of teachers 


teaching children to read trom the 
moment they enter tirst orade—with- 
oul regard lo cost in educational and 
personality values. 

The malpractices of teachers and 
educators in the field of initial read- 
ing instruction can be attributed to 
the same forces that retard education 
al advance generally: (1) a lack of 
signiticant facts cone erning the learn- 
ing process and child development: 
(2) unfamiliarity of teachers with the 
available facts: (3) inadequate facil- 
ilies and resources—room, time, ma- 
terials, etc.—in the school and com- 
munity with which to provide a rich 
sequence of educative experiences: 
(4) reluctance of teachers and admin- 
istrators to modily practices in the di 
rection of demonstrably superior meth 
(5) the seneral absence among 
school people of a conscious educa- 
tional philosophy firmly srounded on 
sound psychological principles and 
democratic life values.® 

The 


simplifies the complicated problem of 
| | 


foregoing formulation over- 
the educational lag. analysis of which 
would require al least the time that 
has been allotted for our more im- 
mediate task. Although it is true that 
the schools generally have been dila- 
educational re- 


tory in ellecting 


lcrm. we must nol overlook the 


“Teachers “fear of and resistance 
to change’ is discussed in a stimu- 
lating article by Dr. James S. Plant, 
ae Psychiatrist Looks at Teacher 
Education,” Educational Record, 
(April, 1941), pp. 137-148. 

An unusually sood source of help 
to teachers in this regard is available 
in a recent book: G. W. Hartmann. 
Educational Psychology, Part | 
(American Book Co., 1941). 


equally important fact that Many 
teachers are sensitive to their respon. 
sibilities to improve instruction and 
the quality of living inside (and also 
outside) the classroom. 

Hlustrative of the substantial 
dence on this score is this Fourth 
Speech and Reading Institute at In- 
diana State Veachers College. Simi- 
lar reading conlerences are being held 
this summer in colleges in nearly 
every state of the Union.' Thousands 
of teachers have been attending or 
participating in the clinics, demon. 
strations, seminars, lectures, and other 
activities associated with these meet- 
IPOs. Whether we shall have more 
such conferences only the sods of 


war can tell. But already one can dis- 


cern in a growing and impressive 
number of schools of all types 
throughout the land a new, more 


wholesome, attitude toward reading. 
This is expressed in many ways. For 
concede 


readily today that the child's first 


example, many teachers 
reading experiences in school are very 
important to his adjustment, as well 
as to his success in, and development 
o! satislactory attitudes toward, the 
world of books. Teachers are becom- 
ing a utely conscious of their obliga. 
lion to prevent the appalling amount 
o} academic failure and personality 
distortion that occurs or has its  in- 
ception in the first-grade reading pro- 
cram. They are searching eagerly 
lor methods and techniques which 
will assure the success of their read- 
ing instruction. They are willing to 
“take time out” from the course of 
study in the first grade to make a 


of the 


many related factors in the child's 


comprehensive examination 
development which bear upon his 
readiness to engage in formal reading 
activities. Nlodestly they subordinate 
their judgment to the scores obtained 
on reading readiness and intelligence 
lests in appraising readiness. 

Since much faith is plac ed in the 


administration of tests, let us look 
somewhat critically at these devices 
and how they work. Only about a 


dozen different tests for measuring 


‘Clara Belle Baker, “Changing 
-mphasis in Summer Reading Con- 


Childhood FE-ducation, 


Teachers College Journal 
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reading aptitude have been published. 


Functions oenerally measured by 
these instruments inc lude: perceptual 
abilities to see likenesses and to dis- 
criminate ditlerences among words, 
letters, and forms; extent and quality 
ol vocabulary: comprehension and re- 
call of meaninglul material presented 
orally: visual-auditory association or 
learning: knowledge of common caus- 
al sequences; and general intorma- 
tion. Appraisals of most or all of these 
items are contained in the Metropol- 
jtan Readiness lest,” Van Wagenen 
Reading Readiness Tests,® l_ee-Clark 
Reading Readiness Test, Mlonroe 
Reading Aptitude Test.> and the 
Gates Reading Readiness Test.” Like 
intelligence tests alter which they are 
modeled in certain respects, some 
readiness tests may be used as group 
measures: a few must be administered 
individually or to small Groups. The 
former are more practical, being more 
economical of time; the latter are 


somewhat more reliable. 
One of the popular individual tests 


will be described below in some de- 
tuil. The Van Wagenen Reading 
Readiness Tests require for their ad- 
ministration in one form approximate- 
ly forty-five minutes to an hour. The 
author recommends the use ol the 
tests at the end ol the kindergarten 
vear or al the beginning of the first 
grade to predict reading attainment 
in a first-grade reading program. 
The tests consist of six sections. In 
the first, to measure “range of inform- 
ation, the child is asked various 
questions such as “What is the shape 
of an orange’ In the second section, 
ability in perception ol relations is 
observed as the child attempts to sup- 


ply one word to complete a parallel 


G. Hildreth and M. A. Griffiths, 
Metropolitan Readiness Tests, 
(World Book Company, 1939). 

J. Van Weagenen, Reading 
Readiness Tests and Manual, (Ed- 
ucational Test Bureau, Inc.). 

‘Lee-Clark Reading Test, (South- 
ern California School Book | epos- 
ilory). 

‘M. Monroe. Reading Aptitude 
Test, (Houghton Milflin 
1955). 

"Gates Reading Readiness Test, 
(Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College. Columbia L'niversity). 
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series; for example, loot—toes 


hand— (figners). “Vocabu- 


lary opposites | are elicited in the 
third part of the test; in the fourth, 
“memory span tor ideas is tested by 
presenting to the child and having 
him repeat sentences ol varying com- 
plexity. The filth section presents a 
series of rows of words, each row 
containing five words. OF these. one 
word is unlike the others in contig: 
uation or in some small detail. The 
child is asked to differentiate the dis- 
similar word. A “word-learning 
comprises the last section. Five non- 
sense words are exposed consecutive- 
ly on cards and are said to represent 
english words. For example, the card 
Learing the word “ilovica”™ represents 
“spoon. The child pronounces each 
enelish word. After five trials the 
cards are shulfled again and the 
the child is asked to vive the English 
associated with each nonsense word. 
Testing continues until he can recall 
all of the proper associations in two 
consecutive trials. 

The composite score obtained on 
the six sections of the test are rec- 
orded on a proltile chart. permitting 
ready comparison with norms which 
indicate the degree of probability of 
successtul reading achivement in a 
lypical lirst qrade curriculum. his 
suggests one of the serious limitations 
of the Van Wagenen and ol other 
similar readiness measures: They 
conceive of reading success in terms 
of the narrow skills and outcomes 
displayed alter one years ellort in a 
usually inappropriate reading pro- 
oram. Although the Van Weagenen 
and some of the other readiness tests 
have high validity co-elficients (80 
for the Van Weagenen). it must be 
remembered that these tests are valid 
as predictive devices only to the ex- 
tent that the children and their read- 
ing program are similar to the popu- 
lation and curriculum, respectively, 
en which the tests were standardized. 

These facts account, in part, for 
the frequently reported failure of var 
ious readiness measures to provide ac 
curate indices to later progress in 
reading. For individual children the 
lest scores have olten proved to be 
disconcertingly misleading. Nlore- 


Over, the general correspondence be- 


Iween the content of most readiness 
tests with the content of intelligence 
tests (at the primary levels) has led 
to the discovery, in several investiga- 
lions. that a mental test provides a 
criterion of readiness and ol later 
suiccess practic ally as good as that de- 
rived from the readiness measure.'” 
And since the intelligence test has a 
somewhat wider applicability than 
the others, teachers and administra- 
tors have justiliably objected to the 
duplication ol ellort and expense in- 
volved in the use of readiness de- 
vices. L'nlortunately, however, the 
mental test also is limited in its pre- 
dictive value. The minimum mental 
age necessary lor success in any given 
reading program is dependent upon 
variables. As Gates'! showed, 
“The crucial mental age will Vary 
with the materials: the type of teach- 
ing: the size of the class: the amount 
o} preceding preparatory work; the 
thoroughness of examination; the fre- 
cruency and the treatment of special 
dilliculties, such as visual defects of 
the pupil: and other factors.” Clearly, 
then, the intelligence test provides 
but one limited and easily misinter- 
preted criterion. of readiness. Too 
many teachers still assume that there 
is some magic guarantee ol reading 
success in a mental age of six years 
Or SIX Vears and six months. 

The worth of readiness measures 
has been investigated thoroughly by 


Frank T. Wilson and his associates." 


A. Grant, “A Comparison of the 
Nletropolitan Readiness Tests and 
the Pintner-Cunningham Primary 
Nlental Test.” Elementary School 
Journal, NXNXVIIL (1937), pp. 118- 
1260. 3990-605: A. I. Gates, “Basal 
Principles in Reading Readiness 
Testing, Teachers College Record, 
XL. (March, 1939), pp. 495-306. 

|. Gates, “The Necessary 
Nlental Age lor Beginning Reading, | 
Elementary School Journal, XXXVII 
(1957). pp. 497-508. 

Wilson. “Correlation of In- 
formation with Other Abilities and 
Traits in Grade Elementary 
School Journal, XXXVI, (1936), 
pp. 295-301: F. T. Wilson and C. 
W. Flemming, “Correlations of 
Chronological Age, Mental Age, and 
Intelligence Cuotient with Other 
Abilities and Traits in Grade I.” 
Journal of Genetic Psychology, L. 
(1937), pp. 323-337. 
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Their study of reading readiness and 
reading progress has been conducted 
over a period of years in the kinder- 
garten and primary grades of Horace 
Mann School at Columbia Univer- 
for data that 


might contribute to an understand- 


sity. In their search 


ing of individual readiness for, and 
progress in, reading. the investigators 
employed different tests. measures, 
and appraisals, covering scholastic. 
physical, psychological. social 
aspects of the children’s development. 
In the detailed statistical analysis of 
the data, more than two thousand 


correlations were computed. 


Results, on the whole. were dis- 
Most 


low, many of them nearly Even 


appointing. correlations were 
the highest correlations, it should be 
observed, were inadequate for pred ‘ct- 
ig later reading attainment with any 
sutislactory degree of accuracy. Nlore- 
over, various correlations of the teach- 
er s judgment of children’s reading 
ability alter a year of instruction (con- 
firmed by achievement tests) and the 
reading readiness sub-tests adminis- 
tered at the beginning of the pro- 
stam averaged only .316 (range .10 
to .48). The writers therefore assert 
that the 


readiness tests | Metropolitan, Stone 


“three so-called reading 
and Grover, and Van Wagenen| 
gave very little evidence of predictive 
value as to reading progress in orade 


one. 


On the other hand several sur- 
prising and signilicant relationships 
did emerge: “Certain abilities with 
letter forms and sounds were. strik- 
ingly related to reading progress, 
namely: naming letters [r = .63 and 
74], Civing phonic combinations = 
giving letter sounds lr = 
and writing words [r = .64|. These 
relationships were much closer than 


lihose of reading progress with| any 


other measured abilities. including 
mental age and intelligence (qQuo- 
tient. 


The Wilson study suggests that of 


the varied traditional measures and 


Wilson and A. Burke, 
“Reading Readiness in a Progressive 
School,” Teachers College Record, 
XXXVIIT (1937), pp. 365-580. 

bid. 
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tests of reading readiness—chronolog- 
ical age. mental age, intelligence quo- 
tient, “readiness. test scores, etc.— 
none is so satisfactory for predicting 
learning as is a measure of the child's 
familiarity with words and his ability 
te name and sound the letters ol the 
alphabet, singly and in combination. 


Reading readiness, the investiga- 
tors conclude, “is in reality reading 
progress: in particular, progress In the 
initial stages of learning to read. !” 
They assert further that the best prog- 
achievement — is 


nosis of reading 


found in the teacher's judgment. 
based upon various types of test data 
and carelul, systematic observation 
of the child during a period ol a 
month or more. This general position 
iS expressed in the recent writing of 
several of the most prominent workers 
in the field of reading readiness, in- 
cluding Harrison’® Gates.'" and 
Monroe.!* This view has been corob 
orated experimentally by Sister 
Mary Nila Steinbach!” and also by 
Carr and Michaels who concluded: 
“When a lirst-grade teacher wishes, 
alter two months of school, to make 
prediction of the relative rank of her 
pupils on a reading test at the end 
of their first vear s work, she may use 
her judgment—based on her experi 
ence in studying the pupils and teach. 
ing them over a period of a lew weeks 

MF. Wilson, C. W. Flemming, 
A. Burke, and C. G. Garrison, “Read- 


ing Progress in 


Kindergarent and 
Primary Grades,” Elementary School 
Journal, (1938). pp. 442 
149, 

I6N]. L.. Harrison, Reading Read- 
inmess, (Houghton Co.. 1939, 


rev. ed.). 

|. Gates, “An Experimental 
Evaluation of Reading Readiness 
Tests,” Elementary School Journal, 


NXXIX (March, 1939), pp. 497-508. 

ISN]. Monroe. “Determining Read- 
iness, Understanding the Child, IX 
(1940), pp. 15-19. 

Sister Mary Nila Steinbach, “An 
Experimental Study of Progress in 
First-Grade Reading,” The Catholic 
University of America, Educational 
Research Monographs, (June, 
1940), pp. 1-117. 

W. Carr, and M. O. Wil- 
liams. “Reading Readiness Tests and 
(jrouping ol First-Grade Entrants, 
Elementary English Review, XVIII 
(1941), pp. 133-138. 


—rather than test ol reading read. 
iness. 

Why have test proved to be $0 
inadequate’ Ihe answer is to he 
found perhaps in the fallac IOUS as. 
sumptions held by their makers (and 
by many hers) concerning the Na- 
ture of the reading process. The as- 
which — still 
( learly described in an article by Wil. 


Chiel 


these is the notion that the reading 


sumptions prevail are 


son and Sartorius. among 
~ 
process Is found only in the inter- 


pretation ol 


books. 


charts, or perhaps the blackboard Or 


connected discourse — from 
prepared paper materials. Al] pre- 
ceding stages or steps are considered 
Lo re developing “readiness” for 
reading. That. is. during the period 
before entering orade one children 
develop mental and other abilities 
and interests which get them “ready” 
to learn to read. The implication is 
that these “reading readiness” stages 
are lundamentally dillerent from the 
steps in learning to read. A sounder 
and more realistic view is that these 
Iwo unwisely separated periods of de- 
velopment are actually stages in the 
same ask process ol learning to 
read. 

would be quite surprising if 
children, in the present-day reading 
world in which they Crow Up, did not 
show some awareness of the reading 
activities ol older people. (ommon 
as well as careluly directed observa- 
tion shows that children do begin to 
notice reading activilies and situa- 
lions al a very early age. ()pening 
books, turning pages and Gazing al 
the pages are reading’ activities at 
this stage. In a short time words be- 
come related to some of the pictures. 
A two-vear-old will not only do all 


these things. but he will call for a 


book, 


turn to it and name it with undeviat- 


certain picture in certain 
1. 
me accuracy. In broad outline this is 
reading, that is. meanings 
Identifying 
and handling the book and commun- 


velling 
lhom recorded symbols. 
icating to someone the idea oiven on 
exactly what an 
| ly d in hi li 
adull Irqeuentiy does in his reading 


a certain page is 
activities. Lo helitile such activities 
as baby like and in detail different 
from an adult's reading is to deny 
baby beginnings, which child psy- 
chology today recognizes as lying al 


“Early Reading: Nol 
Reading Readiness.” Teachers Col- 
lege Record, XI. (1959), pp. 085-094. 


rogeress in 
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the basis of practically every ability 
and charac leristic ol adults. 

If these simple beginnings were all 
there was to the pre-s« hool stages in 
learning to read they might be consid- 
ered unimportant. But they OrOW and 
broaden out into other beginnings 
more directly leading to reading ol 
continuous discourse. Soon picture 
hooks are bought for the young child 
and elders read the legends accom- 
panying them, tell stories about the 
pictures, rhymes and jingles. In 
turn the two- and three-year-old 
prattles these words and stories. Al- 
phabet blocks and alphabet books are 
‘ntroduced and only the parent over- 
whelmed by teacher authority refrains 
fom naming the letters, 


them out, turning them right side up, 


porting 


arise, 
the child in saving their 


and, as informal occasions 
“drilling 
names corres thy. Many babies at this 
slage learn to hold most books and 
pictures right site up and to start 
turning paves from the Lesinning of 
the book. The word book is naturally 
learned in connection with these ex- 
periences with books. and becomes 
one of the conmon words of chil- 
dren's home voc abularies. One study, 
for example. found it in the second 
hundred of the commonest words used 
by pre-s« hool children in their homes. 
Viuch learning—a good deal of it 
helow the threshold ol recognition or 
recall—takes place during this long 
stage of learning the forms and names 
of the symbols which are the basic 
and indispensable elements of read- 
ing . 

Children in many homes do not 
complete the learning of these things 
helore entering school . . . The fact 
that children in better privileged 
lomes tend to develop abilities to a 
oreater extent than do children from 
less privileged homes seems to be ex- 
plainable in the provisions of pre- 
school reading materials and the help 
given with these materials by parents 
the privileged 
homes. Many children from so-called 
average or interior homes who have 
been studied at the pre school level 
have shown some of these abilities. 
Their parents or older brothers and 
sisters had, in all probability, helped 


them to make progress in these early 


and governesses in 


slages of reading. 

The studies of children in these be- 
sinning stages ol reading have also 
shown that there is a close relation- 
ship between their abilities with let- 
ters and their progress in reading dur- 
ing the first srade, when the latter 
is measured in terms of either word 
recognition or 
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paragraph reading. 


This relationship is much closer than 
that between reading and other abil- 
ilies, such as intormation, vocabulary, 
and the like, or even mental ability 
itself as measured by mental age or 
intelligence quotient. Careful analysis 
of the studies indicates that the re- 
lationship is explainable in consider- 
able degree by the fact that the chil- 
dren used their abilities with letters 
as means for reading words and sen- 
it was found that 
those who had the best abilities with 


tences. is. 


letters tended to use letters as helps 
in reading the idea units expressed 
by the words. This ability to use let- 
ters in reading words is very dillerent 
from knowing the names and the 
sounds of letters without knowing 
how to use them to del the larger 
word units. It is also probable that 
the development of this functional 
ability to use letters as reading cues 
v slowly. and is not 
achieved by drilling children on the 
alphabet or phonetic combinations. 


proceeds very 


Some children will learn to use let- 
ters much more quickly than others, 
but for many children the progress 
is and should be slow during pre- 
school. kindergarten. and even the 
lirst two or three school evars. 


The foregoing analysis by corefal 
students of reading readiness calls at- 
tention to many readily contlirmed 
facts about children’s first reading 
experiences which we in schools have 
strangely forgotten. It is therefore well 
lo emphaize again: In our culture 
most children take their first steps 
in reading during inlancy. They learn 
to talk—exercising and giving expres- 
sion to a biologic al function in the 
conventional forms and patterns used 
by the social group to which they he- 
long. Children appear to learn most 
efliciently if competent suidance is 
provided at the time when their ex- 
plorations ol the mysteries olf printed 
forms leads them to seek new skills 
lor their manipulation and under- 
standing. It would appear further that 
the reading activities of the first orade 
should serve to extend rather than 
lo interrupt the chain of experiences 
in the child's life at the time he en- 
ters school. And he should learn new 
skills in reading naturally and fune- 
tionally as they are needed to carry 
on and to share his individual and 
croup enterprises. 


-quipped with this background, 


let us now attempt to evaluate the 


iaportant developmental measures 
and estimates which should be con- 
sidered — in determining readiness. 
‘These appraisals may be made near 
the close of the child's kindergarten 


When 


school in the first grade a period of 


experience. children enter 
one month or more should be devoted 
to careful observation. testing, and 
study of each child. These apprais- 
als are made not to determine the 
child's readiness for reading; they are 
made to ascertain the child's readi- 
ness to engage in the next staqe of 
his individual reading development. 
This view of testing readiness broad- 
ens the con ept and reveals it as a 
comprehensive process of evaluation. 
This 


teachers 


process should 


characterize 
activities whenever they 
plan instruction—at every level of 
growth and in every area olf experi- 
ence. However, we must narrow the 
focus at this point and attend to the 
specilic measures that are useful to 
teachers of reading. 

1. Intelligence Test Scores. An in- 
tclligence test may be administered 
to each child to determine his matu- 
rity. The MI. A and I () should be 
used simply to aid the teacher in 
the selection of reading and other 
activities which are appropriate to 
the child's present development. Men- 
tal test results should not be used 
to predict achievement. Professor 
Paul Witty and the writer have 
shown elsewhere?” the lack of cor- 
respondence that prevails between in- 
telligence and achievement test 
scores. Nor should the results be used 
lo segregate children into reading and 


“pre-reading for such a 


oroups, 
dichotomy, as has been shown above. 
is false to the facts about the ability 
ol practically all six-year-old children 
lc engage in some reading activities. 

Where truly individualized pri- 
inary programs have not vet heen 
established. where children are. still 
held to arbitrary group standards ol 
reading achievement in grade one— 
as is true in most schools—failures 


can be lessened by grouping children 


*2Paul Witty and David Kopel, 
Reading and the Educative Process, 
(Ginn and Company), 1939. 
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on the basis of mental test results. 
This necessitates establishing the 
minimum mental age required for 
successtul participation in the read- 
ing program; this minimum will vary 
with the nature and complexity of 
the program and the personality of 
the child. Once determined, this 
criterion may be used to rate a child's 


mental age as adequate, meager, or 


inadequate for the program ahead. 


Children classified in the latter two 
categories are those for whom so- 
called “pre-reading and “prepara- 
tory programs are provided. 

2. Readiness Test Data. A readi- 
ness test is a uselul instrument inso- 
far as it measures functional abilities 
which are employed in a given read- 
ing program. To fulfill this require- 
ment one recent readiness test pre- 
dicts success in, and is predicated up- 
on, the use of a specitic series ol 
readers—but it is a questionable prac- 
tice to conceive a reading curriculum 
merely in terms of a book sequence. 
Only when the total readiness test 
score ts very high or very low, respec- 
tively, does it assure with any cer 
tainty the presence or absence of 
readiness tor the typical reading pro- 
cram. As a rule, readiness devices 
are valuable principally in that their 
sub-tests provide evidence concern- 
ing the relative development ol sev- 
eral fairly specilic abilities related to 
reading achievement. Inadequacies 
may be revealed, a knowledge of 
which may he moderately helpful in 
guiding children’s preparation lor 
reading. 

Hildreth,?* Harrison.24 and Mon- 
roe.~” have described many ingenious 
exercises, games, and activities which 
promote readiness, i.e., srowth in 
skills which facilitate the reading of 
hooks. However, development in 
seme of these. skills, such as the 
ability to see subtle likenesses and 
discriminate fine differences. depends 
in large part upon mental maturation. 
a process of inner growth. Insofar as 
such skills depend for their develop- 


ment upon educational guidance, 


oe: Hildreth. Learing the Three 
R's, (Educational Publishers. Inc., 
1936). 

“4M. L. Harrison, op. cit. 

Monroe, op. cit. 
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this opportunity appears to be found 
most abundantly in an informal ac- 
tivity program. Where the primary 
day is dedicated to rich, happy liv- 
ing rather than to the cultivation of 
specilic skills, the condition is pres- 
ent for the joint achievement of max- 
imum intellectual srowth and sood 
re ading. In other words, the readiness 
test provides information about chil- 
dren s development in several rather 
closely related aspects of growth: us- 
ually srowth in one area is accom- 
panied more or less by commensurate 


developumen! in others. 


To stimulate growth in any one 
area, and therefore in all, one needs 
a well-rouned activity program’ in 
which the teacher is free to give spe- 
cial instruction to individual children 
who display specilic deficiencies or 
immaturities. For example. Johnny, 
who scores low on the section of a 
readiness test which measures his 
F miliarity with printed words, should 
not therefore be oiven series of 
drills in recognizing words. Nor 
should Mary, who does poorly in a 
sub-test of seneral information and 
relations. be oiven exercises de- 
signed to increase her store of knowl- 
edge. Both children will profit most 
from a rich guided program ol en- 
vironmental exploration and expres- 
sion in all media. In such a program 
the teacher who makes judicious use 
ol test scores and sensitive to 
children’s special needs, will give the 
rst’ child some special help with 
words—not any words or those which 
occur in a oraded word-list but words 
that have emerged from and are re- 
lated to group and individual ex- 
periences that hold genuine signifi- 
cance for the child. She will help 
the second child by calling her atten- 
tion whenever possible to casual re- 
I. tionships that transpire in the pro- 
cram. 

3. Data on Informal Reading Per- 
formance. It is probable, as Gates and 
Wilson assert. that the best index of 
readiness for book and chart reading 
is the child's actual ability to read 
letters and words in meaningtul u- 
nits and sequences. Hence, the home 


iis the pre-school vears, and later the 


indergarten and first grade, should 


provide situations which stimulate the 


use of simple reading materials—al. 
though systematic reading instruc- 
tion should be scrupulously avoided 
until children’s readiness has been 
appraised. 

In the first grade, their alphabetic. 
phonic, and word knowledges should 
be inventoried, their reversal tenden- 
cies noted, their previous reading ex- 
periences ascertained (through in- 
lerviews with parents and with the 
children themselves). and their at- 
titudes toward reading observed. The 
teacher should endeavor to learn 
whether the child expresses any wish 
to read, and whether this wish is eX- 
pressed in connection with efforts bet- 
ter to understand and maniplate his 
environment or whether the wish re- 
Hects primarily inappropriate parental 
or social pressures. She should, more- 
over, note the child’s interest and de- 
cree ol participation in and ability 
to proltil from the group reading in- 
struction that is provided occasional- 
ly. When the child displays limited 
ability to recognize words, and little 
interest in reading, the implications 
lor teaching resemble those which 
have been suggested earlier in the 
case of Mary. 

4. Health and Physical Status. 
very child upon entrance to school 
should have a thorough medical ex- 
amination, the results should be made 
known to parents and teacher. and, 
where indicated, appropriate — treat- 
ment should be begun. The teach- 
ers attention should be directed par- 
Lic ularly to each child's general 
health, vision, hearing, and handed- 
ness. She should observe the vigor 
with which he engages In play ac- 
tivities, his freedom from colds, his 
OF neral nutritional status, and_ the 
regularity of his school attendance. 

The measurement of evedness is 
optional, since all kindergarten and 
first-grade children—irrespective of 
their eve dominance—should — be 
shown that printed and written ma- 
terial progresses in a left-to-right se- 
quence. Handedness appraisals are 
necessary to determine the propriety 
changing some left-handed” chil- 
dren before they undertake reading 
and writing activities. It is essential 


that binocular vision and hearing he 
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adequate belore reading is under- 


token: otherwise, distortions in learn 
ing and faulty perceptual habits are 
likely to develop. Cjood health is 
doubtless essential for optimum learn 
ing. A child who is absent frequently 
will have gaps in his school experi- 
ences; if his vitality is low, he will 
he unable to give the localized el 
lort necessary lor ellective achieve 
ment. Such as child's primary need 
is tor physic al rehabilitation. 

In a recenl and very signilicant re- 
port there is demonstrated the im 
portance ol physical maturitv as a 
constanl determinant ol — reading 
achievement in childhood. Olson*" 
has kepl oenelic or longitudinal 
crowth records for a Croup of chil- 
dren. Periodic measures have been 
taken of mental ability, scholastic al 
lainment, and, in the realm ol phy 
sical orowth. ol dental. carpal, 
height, and weight development. the 
age values attained by the child in 
these Various areas are averaged and 
vield what is called an  organismic 
age. This center of gravity, says 
the investigator, grows in a stable 
manner, while the separate attributes 
of the organism Vary th compensa 
lory wavs. The “organismic age. 
it should be noted, is heavily we ghie | 
by physical and physiological items. 
And in many records Olson reports 
that children's reading achievement 
corresponds much more closely to 
“organismit than to mental age. 
In other words. progress in reading 
1S truly an aspect ol the child’s total 
srowth. this concepl should help 
teachers actieve a wholesome perspec 
live from which to view the relation 
ship of reading to the child’s biolog 
cial development: if gives promise 
also of leading educators to re-deline 
their delinitions of reading disability. 
by shilting the emphasis lorm MIA 
t OA as the criterion of reading ex 
pectancy. 

3. Data on Emotional and Social! 


Growth. Readiness for reading con 


““W._C. Olson. “Reading as a Fun 

tion of the Total Growth of the 
Child,” Reading and Pupil Develop- 
ment, (The | iniversity ol Chicago 
Supplementary I-ducational Mlono- 


graphs, No. 31, October, 1940), pp. 


253-257. 
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printed discourse depends 
partially upon maturity in several 
phases of growth—the “emotional” 
and “social’—which are rellected in 
the child's independence of action 
and his relationships with other 
people. To engage successtully in 
this rather intricate lype ol reading. 
the child must have learned to work 
CO operatively with other children, to 
lollow directions, and to listen to as 
well as participate in group conver 


sution. He must he able to attend 


rather closely for Varying periods ol 


time to the instructional activitv. He 
should be persistent, resourcelul, and 
objective in meeting new and dif 
licull problems: it is important thal 
le engage in learning situations with 
oul fears or anxiety and with evi 
dent self-confidence and a feeling of 
security. 

Vital contributions to the achieve- 
ment of these abilities and attitudes 
are made by stable home environ- 
ments and by 6ood nursery schools 
and kindergartents. The child who 
lacks these advantages and who is 
socially OF emotionally immature 
must be given time and opportunity 
in the first grade to Grow iD these 
areas belore he is contronted with 
oredominantly abstract, intellectual 
problems. “If he is neither emotional 
ly stable nor adjusted to the school 
situation, and is lacking in other fa 
tors of readiness, the result is usal/y 
nervousness, tear. worry, or negative 
tendencies toward a new and _ diffi- 
cull learning situation. such as read 
ing. Irregular habits ol perception an 
Lriel and thu tuating attention usual 
I. follow. with the result that the 
child is unable to learn to” read. 
When there are no problems of per 
sonal adjustment. and when other 
necessary lactors are present, the child 
should) attack the reading process 


with calinness and pleasure and with 


- 


happy attitudes toward it. 

| anguage l sage. the child's 
language usage the teacher mavy dis- 
cern some of the most reliable indi- 
cations of readiness for reading in 
struction. Range and quality of vocab- 
ulary, complexity and length of sen- 


tence structure, clarity olf enuncia- 


Harrison, Ibid. 


tion and general precision ol speech 
—these language patterns reflect. in 
tc llectual status, and more pertinent 
ly, the ability to manipulate funda- 
mental elements in symbolic expres 
sion which facilitates their ready re« 
oonition when presented in reading 
lorm. Similarly the ability to tell a 
coherent story suggests that the child 
will be able. in a reading situation, 
lo retain ideas, to anticipate and to 
organize meanings. In the develop 
ment ol language patterns, the child's 
home and pre-s hool experiences play 
am important role. Deficiencies in this 
area should be ascertained by the 
teacher and corrected in the school 
providing a rich social setting 
which stimulates an abundant and 
precise use ol language. 

-xperientia! Background. Per 
haps the morst inclusive area in the 
complex interrelated phases of growth 
with which we have been concerned 
may be characterized roughly as the 
child’s bac kground ol experience. Its 
signilicance tor speech and mental 
development has been noted briefly. 
li encompasses his environmental ex 
plorations, his personal relationships. 
his interests, hobbies. pets. picture 
hooks. play activities: these in turn 
lorm the basis for much of his men- 
tal lancies, wishes, fears, 
creams, identifications. ambitions, 
and understandings. 

course the value and adequat 
of the child's experience is to be esti- 
rated nol merely in terms of the 
number ol different places he has 
visited, the variety of play equipmen| 
iy possessees, etc.., bul primarily in 
terms of the quality of his experience 
—the breadth of his understandings 
and the depth of his meanings. In ap- 
praising the experiential background 
o! young children. the use of an in- 
lerest inventory is a helpful proce- 
dure. A special form for the primary 
orades of the Witty-Kopel Interest 
liventory"> is available for this pur- 
pose. The questions in the Inventory 
must be asked informally in private 
isterviews. Information obtained in 


this manner helps the teacher to judge 


*SPublished by the Northwestern 
University Psy ho-Educational Clin- 


ic. Ewanston, Illinois. 
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the adequacy and maturity of the 
child's play life, the character and 
extent of his social relationships, and 
the nature of his home and experi- 
ential background. The latter item 
is particularly important, for, as we 
have seen, a properly conceived cur- 
riculum for the first orade—whether 
it is called a reading or a reading- 
readiness program—is designed to re- 
fine and extend the reading skills 
and abilities which, in some degree, 
practically every child brings with 
him. The amount and quality of the 
child's pre-school reading activities 
thus become important criteria or the 
bases for curriculum construction and 
educational suidance in the tirst 


ade. 


fl Career In One High School 


(Continued from page 49) 

ing the absence of Thomas \W. Rec- 
ords, the principal, who was engaged 
it) army work, Mr. Hylton quiel- 
ly took over the administration of the 
school, proving a most capable and 
well-liked director during a difficult 
time. Lpon Mr. Records’ return, Ir. 
Hylton went back once more to his 
well-loved classroom, taking up his 
teaching where he had left off. And 
for the next eighteen years he was 
busily engaged as instructor of math- 
ematics and dean olf boys. uring 
these years he found it possible to 
put his two sons through Rose Polv- 
technic Institute and to complete his 
own Mlaster s degree at Indiana Uni- 
versity. In 1938, upon the death of 
Cartield’s principal, Charles Zim- 
merman, he was called upon once 
more to become the school’s suiding 
spirit. He has served in this capacity 
ever since. 

He has found multifarious outlets 
for his intellectual and physical en- 
ergies. He has taught mathematics 
to hundreds of young men and wom- 
en who have gone out from Garlield 
to prove the worth of his instruction 
in the schoolrooms of the state, in the 
business world, and in such engineer- 
ing schools as Purdue and Rose Poly- 
technic. His years of service as a 
classroom teacher have netted the 


community a rich return in citizens 


who have been taught to think 


70 


straight, to verily their facts, to test 
their conclusions. He has been tre- 
mendously interested in the athletic 
program olf the school, serving elfic- 
iently and unsellishly in any Capac- 
itv in which he was needed, and giv 
ing lavishly of both his time and fi- 
nancial backing. As dean of boys, he 
became acquainted with the problems 
o! the bovs who passed through his 
hands and was instrumental in set 
ting them on the right road through 
his untailing kindness and under 
standing. The principals ollice has 
hecome a haven to the harassed par- 
ents of bewildered vouth, who come 
to him with their problems conlident 
of understanding and words olf wis 
dom. In the midst of all these ac- 
tivities he has shown keen interes! 
in the many educational problems 
which have come up lor bac ulty con- 
sideration. 

The career of Edward E. Hylion 
furnishes an interesting commentary 
on the worth of the college-trained 
man to his community. Wee are prone, 
it is true, to think that success means 
traveling far alield and storming the 
heights of achievement in some dis- 
tant place: but success is not a mat- 
ter of having one’s name blazoned 
in electric liohts or printed among 
the records of notables in) Who's 
Who. It is not the radius of a man's 
influence that deteermines his suc- 
cess, but rather the intensity olf his 
influence within the sphere ol his 


activities. 


fin tvaluation Of Centralizing 


(Continued trom page 90) 
centralization in regard to the status 
of transportation leads to much the 
same conclusion. In 1908 there were 
14.109 rural children transported lo 
school; in 1933 there were 193,625. 
A consideration of the fact that in 
19353 not one child lost his lile en 
route to and from school in a_ state 
supervised bus, adds to the convic 
tion that the present tendency is justi 
lied. In 1908 there were 1,116 wagon 
used in transporting rural children: 
ii 1933 there were 6,573 contracted 
rural routes. The vastness this 


phase of administration is not justly 


appreciated by the majority of Our 


cilizens. 

The centralized control of the State 
over textbooks contains another argu. 
ment for the justilication of state 
control. The state board of education 
in its capacity as the state board of 
textbook commissioners, has done 
much to protect the publi against a 
textbook racket. The present system 
has reduced the cost ol textbooks and 
at the same time improved the qual- 
ity both in oradation and content. 
Malan states: 

lt becomes very evident when one 
traces the course of legislation rela. 
tive to textbooks. that state control 
has saved the public lrom the On. 
slaught of textbook companies who 
sought to sell to a oullible public 
regardless of the needs of the school 
children. 

The financial element involved in 
upholding a minimum program for 
every child is supervised by the state. 
The remarkable progress in this phase 
of state control seems to be enough 
justification for the whole tendency. 
The State Aid Law olf 1907 was the 
beginning of equal educational Op- 
portunity in the state. The small levy 
provided in this law produced $81. 
052.70 the first vear, but the amount 
has grown year by vear until in 1955 
the state distributed $2,269,454 to the 
schools in need of reliel.'” Now the 
entire state tax revenue is translerred 
to the state aid fund, and in addition. 
the state Suarantees to distribute 
seven hundred dollars per teaching 


unit to the schools. 


lt is only necessary to think back 
to the darkest days ol the depression 
to get a picture ol the implication 
of this assumption on the part ol the 
state. When other states found il 
necessary lo close the doors ol many 
o! their schools because of lack ol 
revenue, Indiana ltound wa) 
through state control to OO ahead. Al 
the same time, in addition to just 
keeping the schools open, Indiana 
euaranteed every child that no Indi- 
ana school. which he may attend 
would be below a minimum standard. 


This accomplishment alone justilies 


MRawles, op. cil., p. 157. 

and Robinson, op. 
200. 

(Cotton, op. cit., p. 339. 
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control of public education. 


state 

The present project ol maintaining 
the schools meets general approval. 
Dependenc e solely upon local revenue 
leads to inequality of school privileges 
and retrogression in the poorer com- 
munities. Reliance entirely upon the 
stale would invite local indifference 
and extravagance and would lead to 
excessive expenditures by the state. 
Neither plan is satislactory. A proper 
combination of state and local sup 
port secures all the advantages with 
none of the evils of the two svstems. 
The present method of financing the 
8 hools of Indiana meets this criterion. 

In justilying central control, the 
Division of Inspection deserves its 
sood word. “Through it equal edu- 
cational! opportunities were ollered to 
every child in the state due to the 
lact that no school could fall below 
the minimum standard.”'!"° This alone 
justilies the creation olf this phase 
ol state control. 

State control has oiven a nolice- 
able impluse to the movement to 
ward a term of uniform length. In 
1000 the average length of the term 
in the township schools was 129 days. 
Now the state is able to assure every 
child in the state a minimum of 160 
days. 

Since 1900 central control has made 
creal strides. and has done much for 
education in Indiana. It can be just- 
ified on the orounds that it has ac- 
complished that which local units 
working alone were unable to do. It 
is nol exceeding the bounds of truth 
to sav that alter making due allow- 
ances for all other contributing banc 
lors, the progress ol education is In 
diana is due more to its centralized 
administration than to any other in- 


Huenc 


The Integrative functions 


(Continued from page 60) 
rotic competition are both the out- 
crowth of certain distorted values 
which result from infantile persons in 


contact with the excesses of our com- 


'NIcKinley Hagemeyer, A Flistory 
of Secondary Education In Indiana. 
1920-1950, thesis submitted 
lo Indiana State Teachers College, 
1956), p. 
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petitive culture. Teachers who take 
their standards from the professional 
Stage and Hollywood, or trom mahy 
of the competitive, dec lamatory. or- 
atorical, debate other speech 
contests and touranments, may all un- 
iously enhance these very ten- 


Other 


teachers keep the emphasis upon the 


dencies in their students. 
more fundamental values in the de- 
ve lopment of their students and util- 
ize debate and drama as vehicles for 
personality and character develop- 
ment as well as for overt and out- 
ward speech improvement.” 

V. New Potentialities for an Old 

Subject 
important 


=the 


speech are its integrative and evalua- 


functions of 


live functions—in the social and cul- 
teral processes, and within the in- 
dividuals themselves—why should 
not the teaching of this subject focus 
on these essentials? Application of 
this point of view. however, is con- 
siderably more dilficult than the con- 
ventional proc edures, and should be 
attempted only by delinitely superior 
teachers who are pupil-centered and 
nol subject centered in their work. 

The potentialities ol speech educa- 
tion will never be achieved by teach- 
ers who view speech as mere com- 
munication and who put the em- 
phasis on such outward manilesta- 
lions as the correction of phonetic 
sounds and utterance. Orammar, im- 
provement of vocabulary, logical rea- 
sCcning and organization ol points, 
handling of prools, use of stylistic de- 
vices, etc., as such. This does not im- 
ply that these matters are not im- 
portant. But to continue the almost 
exclusive emphasis which these mat- 
now enjoy, separated as_ these 
teachers separate them from the per- 
son who utters them and the secial 
process for which they should be in- 
tended, is superticial and certain to 
miss the larger more vital possibilities 
ol speech training and speech educa- 
tion. 

An advantage ol speech education 
is that through these personality ap- 


proaches everything which is taught 


‘See Elwood Nlurray, Speech Per- 
sonality and Social Change,” The 
Journal of Higher Education, XIl, 
(April, 1941), pp. 183-191. 


may be made immediately functional 
in the life of the student. In dealing 
with the student's speec h. the teacher 
is dealing with matters of intimate 
personal signilicance to him, and ac- 
cordingly with potentialities of great 
concern for his development. 

The methods as outlined, or simi- 
lar methods, are in use in the basic 
speech courses in a number of col- 
leges and universities. Students and 
senerally respond with en- 
thusiasm when they realize the in- 
creased signilicance of speech as 
these broader approaches to speech 
imply. 

In this paper, an attempl has been 
made to open up some of the larger 
possibilities ol an old subject. It has 
been possible to indicate only in the 
broadest outlines a few of the ap- 
methods 


proaches and whereby 


speec h-personality education may 
help voung people and adults to live 


better today. 


ILLUSTRIQUS ALUMNI 


FRED A. SHANNON 

Graduating from Wiley High 
School in 1911, Mr. Shannon entered 
Indiana State and did his major work 
if: history. His chief extracurriculum 
aclivilv as an undergraduate student 
Was intercollegiate debating. He orad- 
uated in the class of 1914. 

Nr. Shannon began his teaching 
career in the junior high school at 
Brazil, Indiana, and then served as 
principal of the high school at Rees- 
ville. Leaving public schools, he 
started college teaching at lowa 
Wesleyan College, and later served 
State Teachers College. 


Kansas Agricultural College. and the 


al lowa 


( ‘niversity of Illinois. He is now Pro- 
lessor of History at Illinois. 

Indiana University and the Uni- 
versity of lowa had their influences 
on this son of Indiana State. He re- 
received the Master's degree from In- 
diana and the Doctorate at lowa. His 
disseration won the Justin Winsor 
and Pulitzer Prizes. His writings in 
United 


States have become more widely 


economit history of the 


known, however. At present he is 
pushing his researches most exten- 


sively in agricultural history. 
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Around The Reading lable 


Germane, Charles E.. and Germane. 
Edith G., Personnel Work In High 
School. Silver Burdett Company, 
1940. pp. 599. 


This work is an excellent handbook 
for high-school administrators and 
personne! directors. All except Part 
|. which makes up the first seventy- 
three pages of the book, is devoted to 
the description of methods of dis- 
covering pupil interest, aptitude, and 
needs (Part Il), and the wavs of pro 
viding student suidance (Part lil). 
These two sections of the book are an 
extensive and valuable survey ot 
tested methods ol carrying on a per- 
sonnel or guidance program. It should 
he pointed out that many of the 
techniques discussed by the authors 
have been used in schools which do 
not have a regular guidance stall. [i 
is suggested that such a program, al 
though not the very 
effectively handled by the regular 
teaching stall through the organiza- 


best. can he 


tion of student clinics. 

Part I of the book is well worth 
the time of any high-school teacher 
or school administrator. Through the 
use of a case history. the authors 
demonstrate in a very dramatic stvle 
the need for an organized personnel 
program. Their approat h is sociolog- 
ically and psychologically sound, but 
the that the 


authors suggest it as a particularistic 


one gets impression 
cure-all for the school’s inadequac ies, 

The same seneral criticism might 
he offered with regard to the entire 
presentation. In spite of fundamental 
with the the 
authors, this reviewer is not able to 
accepl attitude. 
Much improvement can be made in 
the adjustment 
of high-school pupils, but certainly 
one can not expect consistently the 
kind of results that the authors inti 
mate will follow the establishment of 
; personnel program sue h as they out- 
ne. 


acreemenl thesis ol 


such a “Polvanna 


understanding and 


—Wiilbur Brookover 


Indiana State Teachers College 


Pancoast. Omar Jr.. Occupational 


Mobility. Columbia 
Press, 1941. 153 pp. 


lhiversity 


In this book the author presents 
what he calls a study in economic 
theory. He mentions in the preface 
two major goals which he kept in 
first. 
that the analysis should be econom- 
ically sound. and second, that it be 


12 


mind in making his analysis: 


stated clearly and directly enough to 


be read and understood by thinkers 


in oeneral who are nol prolessional 
students of economics. 


The author is of the opinion thal 
the ellicieneyv ol a democrat Vv can be 
increased by a more intelligent anc 
scientific use of human resources. Fle 
attempts to show that many aspects 
of our economic. structure are con 
trolled by factors which have hereto 
fore received little or no recoonition. 
The fact that democracy is on trial in 
the world today as a competitor ol 
the totalitarian nations involves a 
direct. consideration of ellicieney in 
planning and using human resources 
as well as natural resources. He states 
that little or no effort has been made 
to distineuish between central plan 
nine and central control. 

Considerable attention is given to 
an evaluation olf the 
practices “tried out” during the de 
pression im an elfort to 
heen a lack of consistent 


more recent 


show that 
there has 
policy and thinking back of our ac- 
tions. In other words, he altempts to 
prove that possibly our entire svstem 
has “just grown up like Topsy and 
that it has not developed as a resull 
of deliberate.  scientilic. long range 
an ellort to build sound 
ly to the that the 
and well-being of every oroup would 


exten! interests 


he adequately considered. 

the 
and viewpoints of various authorities 
different 


economy and attempts to point out 


The author analy ZECS theories 


on the aspects of ow 
the inconsistencies and weaknesses in 
their arguments. | hese inconsisten- 
cies, when measured in terms of much: 
tria! and error on the parl ol our 
oovernmentl, provide the major 


and justification for this study. 
The book 


and seeems to be void of any polic ital 


has been well written 


aspects. It is nol only informational. 
but it is interesting as well as chal 
lhe author appears to he 
at times, but he 
faithfully 
lo a rather broad and thorough treal 
ment of a difficult subject and the 
reader can nol help but be convinced 
that it is alter all more than a mere 


lenging. 

somewhat dogmati« 
attention 


| 
does cdevole his 


economi theory that has been pre 
sented. 
—Syl\ al) A. Yager 


Indiana State Teachers College 


Mack. C. Public Schools 
And British Opinion Since 1860. 
Press. 1O41. 


Columbia Universits 


This book is the second 


Mr. Mack's study of the relationship 


half of 


between the E-neolish public school 
and the ideas and lore CS which have 


780 to 
the present time. There was need for 


influenced its orowth 


such a study, since most Americans 
have only a Vague idea ol the famous 
English public schools. which, by 
the way. are not like Ameri an public 
schools. tax supported, lree, and open 
to all. 

Mack's approach to his sub- 
ject is a study and a critical analvsis 
of the large boc ol prose liction. his- 
loryv, poetry, and pamphlet literature 
which has been written about Eton 
larrow Ruoby. hester. 
\Vestminster 
and the other public schools. This 


( ‘hartes house, 


Lody of opinion, olten of prejudice. 
Mir. Mack has set yack- 
oround of the actual history of the 


against a 


K( hools in order that his conclusions 
mav be as free from error as possible. 

The history of the -nglish public 
schools in the nineteenth century has 
been, Mir. Mack savs. a continual ad- 
iostment to new soe ial lorces: all the 
embodied the 
wishes ol the middle « lasses, the new 


reforms instituted 
rulers of England. They were satis- 
lied that their SONS should he like 
Paul Jones. who killed in the 
\Vorld War: 


education and lile were those of the 


“His opinions about 


ty nical public school bov. (Character 
ancl personality. moral elevation and 
nik Sit al Ccottrage were more important 
than books. Athletics, which. in con- 
trast to the 
unsellish, 


Theoretically he was a socialist and 


intellect, he considered 
were his chiel passion... 


a democrat, which meant that he was 
a lover ol the ‘tree and liberal British 
empire. Naturally he adored his 
school.” 


In the twentieth centurv the Eng- 


lish pu! lig schools have made no 
similar adjustment to the wishes of 
the laboring classes. in whose hands 
is the direction olf the future of Eng- 
land. These schools. thes, represent 
only one of the Iwo dominant classes 
in) -nolich lile today. Labor has built 
itself 
to destorv the public schools, not to 
relrom them as did the middle classes 
in the nineteenth centurv. It is hard 
lo imagine the end of an institution 
SO deeply seated in the traditions of 
a people as is the English public 
school: but it may possibly not sur 
vive the reorganization of english life 


Sf hools and has sel 


tts 


which the present war has already 
Leoun. 

—Sara King Harvey 
Indiana State Teachers College 
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